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THE BREAK-UP OF . . 
LANDED ESTATES. | 


ORD CARRINGTON'’S announcement that it is” in 
contemplation to appoint a Royal Commission for 
the purpose of enquirmg into the ettect produced by the 
breaking up ol great estates came as a surprise. We 
noticed that many of the leader writers in the morning 

papers, having, as would appear, read the speech very hurriedly, 
concluded that Lord Carrmgton had suddenly discovered a 
vein of sympathy for the great landlords, and was anxious to 
enquire how it came about that they were so eager to dlispossess 
themselves of the property that in many cases had been handed 
down for many generations. He could scarcely have surprised 
them more if he had announced that it was his desire to revive 
the feudal system and, in particular, the law of primogeniture. 
Such ideas were very far from the mind of the Minister of Agri 
culture. His anxiety was felt for the unfortunate farmers who, 
when a change like this takes plac e, receive a sharp lesson as to 
the insecurity of their tenure. It is the usual and convenient 
practice before an estate is sold, to serve on the tenants notice 
to quit, so that the newcomer may obtain full possession of 
the property as soon as possible [his really does not alwavs 
mean a disturbance, because, in the majority of cases, when a 
sensible man buys an estate, he makes enquiry into the characte1 
of those who are holding the land and, if they are satisfactory 
tenants who would have remained had the property not been 
sold, he is only too glad to let them go on. The last thing in the 
world he desires is to have all the trouble of letting a large number 
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of farms while he is still new to the local conditions. But it 
is not the private purchaser that the farmer dreads most. Whey 
land comes into the market nowadays, some of the bidders are 
the local authorities who administer the Small Holdings Ae 
Naturally enough, the best of them would rather purchase land 
in the open market than acquire it during the tenure of 


a food 
tenant. 


We say the best because, unfortunately, several] Cases 
have occurred which show that at least some of the county 
councils are readier to look after the interests of the small 
holders than those of the old tenants. Notorious cases have 
occurred in Cheshire, Norfolk and Berkshire, to mention no 
other county, where good farmers have been expelled in order 
to make room for doubtful small holders. There is, therefore. 
a genuine grievance to be enquired into, and perhaps the 
appointment of a Royal Commission is as good a preliminary 
to remedying it as any other. 

The incident has led to a great deal of speculation about 
what ts likely to be the common tenure of English land. At 
the moment there is something like a craze for ownership on 
the part of those who, although not possessing land themselves 
consider that they are qualified to act as the advisers of those 
who do. They say that the tenant, when a change of owner- 
ship oceurs, should be encouraged to purchase his own holding, 
But how can he do so? As a rule farmers suffer most from 
lack of capital for cultivation. It is a common saying among 
the more skilful that the more you put into the land the mor 
you are likely to get back. And this is especially true at a time 
when intensive cultivation is more in favour than eve before. 
Che skilled husbandman wants an abundance of the best manure 
he can get, and, unfortunately, the price is going up, because 
the substitition of mechanically-propelled carriages for the old 
horse cabs, tramcars and omnibuses has led to a very serious 
dimimution of the supply sent out from town. We remember 
when, within twenty miles of London, manure could be had 
in abundance at four shillings a ton. The last we purchased 
at the same place was seven shillings a ton. 
have vastly improved the quality of their seeds. It is no longer 
an ordinary practice to send out those that have not been sifted 
or tested; but it would be unreasonable to expect that the 
superior seeds of the present day should cost no more than the 
carelessly-collected and carelessly-transmitted seeds of fifteen 
or twenty years ago. Again, all sorts of forage and other feeding 
stuffs have gone up in price. No doubt there has been an im 
provement in the prosperity of farming, but the most that can 
be said so far is that the tide has turned. It has not flowed 
long enough to enable the tenants to save the money requisite 
for the purchase of their holdings. They cannot borrow from the 
banks, because these and kindred institutions have had a sharp 
lesson in the uncertainty of land as a security. 

In the seventies “‘ Mr. Greenfields’’ was considered the 
safest man in the world to lend money to. But this stat 
of things has undergone a very great change. The alter 
native is that the Government should start a bank for th 
purpose of providing money to help farmers to purchase 
their holdings. The matter deserves very careful enquiry. But 
it must not be forgotten that the system of landlord and tenant 
in Great Britain has grown up naturally and spontaneously. 
If we judge by results, the system has been as successful as any 
that prevails elsewhere. Ihe land for centuries has been as 
thoroughly cultivated as the land in France and Germany 
for example, where two very different systems prevail. More- 
over, it has, on the whole, worked very smoothly. There have 
been times of friction between the different classes engaged, 
times when landowner and tenant, or tenant and labourer 
have had to fight for their own interests. 


Again, seedsmen 


But these quarrels 
never have had the bitterness that has sprung up in other 
countries, and at the present moment there is very little, if 
any, friction between the component parts of the great agricul 
tural interests. The old proverb that says ‘‘ Let well aione ” 
has a wisdom that we cannot very well afford to disregard. 


Our Portratt Lllustration. 


- HIE frontispiece this week is a portrait of Miss Millicent 

[ James, whose engagement to Mr. H. R. N. Howard 1s 
announced. Miss Millicent James is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. William James, to whose son, it will be remembered, 
King Edward VII. stood sponsor in 1907. 


The lady whose portrait we published on January 2!st 
is not a daughter of Prince and Princess Victor Duleep 
Singh, as we tmadvertently stated. The misstatement must 
have caused annoyance to Prince and _ Princess Victor 
Duleep Singh and other members of the family, and we 
beg to be allowed to express our very great regret and apologies 
to them. 


~ 
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“NOTES: 


pie oar pieased to be able to report that both Mr. 

Walter Goodfellow and Mr. G. C. Shortridge, who 

were invalided home from the expedition sent by 

the British Ornithologists’ Union to Dutch New 

Guinea, have arrived safely in England, and have 

now almost completely recovered their health. Mr. Shortridge 
brought with him to the Natural History Museum a large zoo- 
logical consignment, including the skins of about one hundred 
mammals and eleven hundred birds. The reptiles, fishes and 
ii as a large ethnographical collection, have not 











insects, as Wwe 
yet been forwarded, and will probably be brought back when 
the expedition returns to England. 


Of the mammals, several species of rats and mice will, no 
doubt, prove to be new, and of these good sets have been obtained ; 
but they cannot be determined until their skulls have been 
cleaned and examined. The beautiful little marsupial, Phascogale 
melas, is represented by two black and two coloured specimens. 
[his species closely resembles, and no doubt takes the place 
of, the tree-shrews (Tupaia) of the East Indian Archipelago. 
There are also wallabies, cuscuses, and a few bats, both fruit 
eating and insectivorous, all of which will prove a valuable 
addition to the national collection 


One Paradise bird is certainly new a gorgeous creature 
There ar 
aiso some fine examples of botli sexes of the brilliant scarlet and 
‘ W 7] 4 ! 

yellow Paradise bird (XNanthomelas ardens), a very rare species, 
which is new to the national collection. Two males were pro 
cured by Dr. Lorentz, but the female was hitherto unknown. 
King-birds, 


with lone oranve-cirome coloured flank plumes. 


rifle-birds and manucodes are well represented, 
also cat-birds, with green backs and buff breasts handsomely 
spotted with black. 
ire numerous, and parrots of ail colours and sizes, ranging from 
pygmy parrots, three and a-half inches in length, to great black 
ockatoos ; likewise brilliant kingfishers, pittas and_ rollers. 
\mong the cuckoos we find a very rare and curious species, 
Microdynamis parva, which in general appearance resembles 
a honey-guide. A great many different species of pigeons 
Were procured, and some of the smaller species of fruit-pigeon 
are very beautifully coloured. The smaller species of birds 
are largely represented, and it is among the less conspicuous 
lorms that the more interesting species will probably be found 


Grackies and starlings of several species 


When they have been more carefully studied 


Many very important topics come up with regard to the 
heehee of the entire telephone system by the Government. 
Ir. Herbert Samuel, the Postmaster-General, admitted to a 
leputation from the muni ipalities that the use of the telephone 
~~ this country is still “ little more than in its infancy.” In the 
‘ast ten years there has been an increase from two hundred 
thousand telephones to six hundred thousand; but this 
IS not nearly large enough to cover the field. We are glad 
that he approached it in this mood, because there is a certain 
amount of apprehension that the Government may not show 
ail the enterprise expected of it, and Mr. Herbert Samuel 
will have his work to do if he is going to raise the service to its 
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highest degree of efficiency. He began by throwing cold wate 
on the municipal proposal. He pointed out the great advan 
tage of conducting business on a large scale, and then made the 
remark that trunk communication is only in its beginning in 
England, so that if they had different systems under different 
management in different towns, the efficiency of the trunk 
system must suffer. On the question of rates he was very ret! 
cent, the only assurance he gave being that there would be no 
immediate alteration. At the same time, he admitted that the 
system of charge must be reviewed. 


In Shakespearian phrase, it is “ too late a week "’ to wish 
Sir John Tenniel “Many happy returns of the day,” as his 
ninety-first birthday is past; but we congratulate him on it 
all the same, and trust to see him a centenarian. Sir John’s age 
testifies to the health-giving properties of a vigorous and 
strenuous life. The great cartoonist, during the fifty years in 
which he was on the staff of Punch, was prodigal of his energy, 
and not only his newspaper work, but his book illustrations 
especially his unsurpassable “ Alice,” are as sure of preserva 
tion as they would have been had they been done on canvas 
and hung in the National Gallery. 


A correspondent has asked us where M1 Asquith found the 
saying he used so effectively in introducing the Parliament Bill, 
“ The chapter of accidents is the Bible of fools.” Perhaps some 
of our readers may come to our rescue, as we do not know the 
origin of the phrase. Often, however, we have noticed its 
application, as in the case of a housekeeper who refused to go 
into a barrister’s service, for “ I don’t take no count of lawyers,” 
she said; “a lawyer once cheated me out of my wages.”’ Here 
an accidental occurrence is clothed with the authority of Holy 


Writ. 


tHE SUPPLANTER 


lime was when |, by virtue of my calling 
Supposed myself the confidante of Spring 
And, as a poet, | must say it’s galling 
fo find | am her merest underling 

(1, who was wont to doubt 

If Spring could really out, 


Unheralded by Us, the Inner King.) 


Mine was it to attend, alert and _ tirel ! 


Mine to fling wide the windows of the soul! 
lo be attuned to Spring initial wireless, 
And register it (rhymed) upon my scroll 
How was | to divine 
An orb not strictly mine 


Could in an earlier, finer trenzy roll 


Ihe Poet should be wedded to his lyri 
Long, long betore my pulse reminds me that 


Ihe hour is come to polish panegyri 


And climb again the spirit’s Ararat, 
Irene feels the ti 
Of Spring, she say in her 

And knows that it is time to buy a hat 


V. 1. PrRiepLaAENDER 


Kor some time past an argument has been going on about 
the possibility of finding business careers for young men who 
have graduated at Oxford or some other University of equal 
Now this question may be resolved into one or two 
There is no doubt at all that for the advance 


standing. 
very simple issues. 
ment and widening of our commerce the help of intellectual 
leaders is required. Business in itself possesses a narrowing 
effect. The boy who begins in an office has inculeated upon 
him from the beginning the vast importance of such virtue 

as order, industry, promptitude and so forth, These are admit 

able qualities in the rank and file, but they are not sufficient 
for those who are ambitious of leading the van rhe present 
writer remembers some years ago an American who offered to 
take charge of one of the largest businesses in London. He was 
asked by the principal what he proposed to do, and lis reply 
was that he meant to lie in bed most of the day and produce ideas 
rhe proposition sounded foolish, but it was by no means as 
foolish as it looked. The student, if he has learned anything 
worth learning, has acquired the art of detaching himself from 
his surroundings and looking at a problem in the distant 
perspective, which enables him to see all round about it. From 
this point of view there are plenty of openings for University men 
But what they lack, according to our experience, 1s the powe 








to take care of themselve It would be a good thing if during 
the vacations every undergraduate who meant to follow out 
any career should be forced to shift for himself entirely He 


would by that means learn something which appar ntly is not to 
be had within the walls of the University 


Ihe Lord Advocate was able to vive Su | Dewar a very 
sufficing answer in the House the other day to some questions 
put by the latter as to the deer-foresting of certain ground in 
Brae Royal fhe answer was to the effect that all the ground 
was over a thousand feet in height, and that some of it ran up 
to three thousand in other words, that it was ground suitable 
for deer but not suitable for sheep nor for any other domest« 
animal Phat, no doubt, is the test which a democratic age 
intends to apply to this sport of the few — isit restricted to ground 
on which the sheep-farmer cannot make a good living If it ts 
«o, let the deer tay if it is not, let the sheep stay. That 
is the kind of answer they are going to dictate, for better or 
worst It was interesting to see the Marquess of Tullibardine 
intervening on this point, and coming to close grips with Su 
J. Dewar, for we may take the latter to look on deer-forests 
from the point of view of the Glasgow burgher, and it was to 
a deputation of Glasgow burghers that Lord Tullibardine not 
very long ago showed the deer-forest at Atholl in order that 
they might judge for themselves what kind of country it was. 


As the days continue to slip by without any severe frost, 
ancl all the pleasant things in the garden are well forward and 
the birds are busy with their nests and their love-sonygs, we begin 
to realise that there is being bestowed on us that most doubtful 
of all blessings an early spring. Painful experience has shown 
us that these agreeable promises are too often broken up by a 
late frost, so that we enjoy our present privileges with appre 
hension A vood deal of comment is being made on the apparent 
falsification of the prediction of Dr. Habenicht, the great meteor 
ologist of Gotha, that we should suffer an abnormally severe 
wintel He based lis prophecy on the position of the Arcti 
ice. But it must be remembered that our islands are not only 
a very small part of the country to which his forecast applied, 
but also a part which is subject to exceptional influences, among 
which the Gulf Stream certainly does not count for least. On 
the eastern side of Continental Europe Dr. Habenicht has found 
ample endorsement of his views. All up the eastern part of 
european Russia the cold has been very extreme 


A writer in an evening paper remarks that snowdrops, 
which came up earlier this year and seem likely to stay lates 
than usual, have been much neglected by English poets in com 
parison with primroses, violets and dafiodils. “‘ Exeept Words 
worth’s rather stiff sonnet and Keble’s lines commencing 

Thou first-born of the year’s delight’ there is hardly any 
allusion to the snowdrop in English poetry that leaps at once 


to memory.” To say this ts rather to overstate the case. 
Fennyson, besides the charming lines beginning, “ Many, 
many welcomes,” wrote of “ the lines of green that streak the 
white Of the first snowdrop’s inner leaves,” and the “ snow 


drop cold That trembles not to kisses of the bee.” Shelley has 
but a passing reference to snowdrops in “ The Sensitive Plant,” 
but what is most curious ts that the flower does not seem to be 
mentioned anywhere in Shakespeare. “ Pale primroses that 
cie unmarried ” and “ the Lenten Lily that dies on Easter Day 

have been more attractive to poets in all the a 


ve 
LCs. 


It is impossible to resist the fascination of endeavouring 
to reconstruct a funeral banquet in the England of a century 
before the Christian Ira from the description given by Mr. 
Arthur J. Evans of the extraordianry find at Lockleys, the 
residence of the late Mr. Dering. Here are remains which point 
to an unsuspected civilisation in those far-off times. The 
purpose of the meeting is explained by the urns, some of which 
still contain burned human bones. But what is surprising about 
them is “ their pedestalled bases, their elegant contour and the 
occasional ‘ cordons ' round their necks and sides." In addition 
to the urns there are vessels which seem to have contained food 
and drink for the departed, and a huge iron grate, which was 
most likely used to cook the funeral banquet. Still more sur 
prising are the “ silver cups provided with pedestals and graceful 
double handles, and artistically adorned with foliated and 
guilloche designs round their base and margin.”’ There is evidence 
in the occurrence of clay amphoras that the heroes who had 
assembled quafted Chian wine that had probably been transported 
across Gaul from Massilia to the British Channel. Welwyn 
is only a short distance from St. Albans, the ancient Verulam, 
at that time the capital, and there is much probability in the 
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suggestion of Mr. Evans, that the men to whom these honoyy 
were paid were of the immediate kin of Cassivellaunus 


According to rumours that have appeared in the fashion 
papers, still more enormous ladies’ hats may be expected during 
the coming season. If this should prove to be true, it may possibly 
be that our Postmaster-General will have to adopt some means 
akin to those which are now being tried by the German Postal 
secretary, Herr Kratke. At Dresden, which, of course, is g 
ureat place for making ladies’ hats, the Post Office people hay 
to deal with an increasing number of cardboard boxes 
vigantic in size, but light in weight ; containing, as they do, thy 
most precious articles in the garb of women, those who hand 
them have to do so with the utmost care. They cannot be 
flung haphazard among other packages, or there would be 4 
revolution among German women compared to which the 
rebellion led by Mrs. Pankhurst would pale into insignificanes 
Herr Kratke has got over the difficulty by constructing 
special type of light van covered with sail-cloth which is employed 
for nothing else than the collection and delivery of hats. The 
scribe who forwards this information from Berlin holds it to 
be possibly the signal for a great change in railway transit. Hi 
says both men and women attach so much importance to their 
headgear that possibly within the near future a hat train will 
have to be run to places of fashionable resort. 


HHk FISHERMAN TO HIS) ROD 
Come you, my trusty reel and rod, 
And dainty flies, 


For Spring has on the mountains trod, 
\nd Winter dies. 


Ihe missel-thrush has built her nest 
And sings aloft 
\ song that ever in my breast 


Finds answer soft. 


That sings to me ot some sweet stream, 
Far, far away, 

Where you and | have loved to dream 
The live-long day. 


So come and catch the nimble trout 
By Pont-y-Ddol 
We'll pull them one by one all out, 
Keach finny soul! 
Rk. D. Rowers 


Now that St. Valentine's Day is well past, lovers of Natur 
especially those who live in the country, are beginning to look 
at the nest-boxes for birds, and to wonder when the little couples 
will begin setting about their domestic duties for the season 
Already some of them are busily engaged. Indeed, nothing has 
been more remarkable than the volume of song which has been 
poured forth during the winter mornings of this year. Not 
only has the loud chant of the stormcock been heard, but the 
sweeter tone of the song-thrush has been as commonly poured 
forth ; while the thin piping of little things like the wren and 
the hedge-sparrow has been heard by all who cared to listen. 
Many birds are beginning to nest already, and those who have 
provided nest-boxes have plenty of scope for their ambition 
in trying to attract some of the shyer birds. For example, 
the woodpecker, which nests freely in German boxes, will not 
visit those of our English gardens. It would be interesting, 
then, to attempt to get the green woodpecker, the greater spotted 
wood pec ker and the lesser spotted wood per ker to nest im a 
garden box. 


Visitors to the Royal Horticultural Society’s Exhibition 
on Tuesday last had an opportunity of seeing a number ol 
nesting-boxes which have been found useful in this country. 
These were shown by the Selborne Society, and many of them 
were of the same types as those used by the society in their 
$rent Valley bird sanctuary. Others were of a more elaborate- 
character, with removable bottoms and lids. Many were 
hollowed out of natural logs of birch, elm and oak, and would 
be quite in keeping with the surroundings of an ordinary garden 
or coppice. For tits there were hollowed-out posts with remov- 
able tops, and for owls a large portion of the trunk of an elm 
tree had been excavated. The interest taken in the exhibit 
indicated that there is a decided revival in the study of 
our feathered friends, and that those who love their gardens 
are able to discriminate between those birds which are useful 
and those which must be regarded as enemies. These boxes 
can be obtained from the Selborne Society by anyone who 
requires them. 
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“| THE EXPEDITION. OF THE BRITISH ORNITHO 
: 
y F 7 y ’ 
in LOGISTS’ UNION TO THE SNOW MOUNTAINS 
during ; 
Ssibly 
— OF NEW GUINEA 
Postal 
isa IX.—NARRATIVE OF AIR. WALTER GOODFELLOW. FURTHER ‘PARTICULARS «{BOUT 
ham THE ‘PYGMIES. 
OXeS 
lo, th R. WALTER GOODFELLOW, lately leader of the westwards till we came to the Mimika River, and all day while 
randle i sritish Ornithological Expedition to Dutch New we were coasting great numbers of canoes put off from the shore. 
lot be Guinea, who was invalided home last October and Some of them came five miles to intercept the steamer as it 
be a recently arrived in’ England, has furnished the came down the coast. These canoes were full of naked, howling 
hh the following interesting account of his experiences savages. All the way along the coast we saw columns of smoke 
cance and some details of the habits and customs of the natives, which ascending from the signal fires. These fires, but for the exist 
Ing a cannot fail to be of interest : ence of which we should not have known that the country was 
loved “Our expedition, which was organised to celebrate the jubilee 
Phe in 1909 of the British Ornithologists’ Union, was financed by 
It to subscriptions from private sources, supplemented by a grant 
Hi of four thousand pounds from the British Government. It has 
) their also received most valuable help from the Dutch Government, 
n will which recognised the importance of the exploration work which 
the party would accomplish in this unknown region. 
PHe EXPLORING PARty. 
In addition to myself, the British exploring party consisted 
of Mr. A. F. R. Wollaston, Mr. G. C. Shortridge, Mr. C. H. B. 
Grant, Captain C. EE. Rawling and Dr. E. Marshall, the last two 
being members of the surveying party. Mr. W. Stalker, who 
> was also one of the naturalists of the expedition, met with his 
death, probably from accident, a few days after our landing. 
We had with us ten Gurkhas from India, who, being used to 
hilly country, were of great value in our mountaineering work, 
and fifty carriers. There were six Europeans besides ourselves 
Dutchmen connected with the military party sent by the Dutch 
Government, sixty native soldiers and eighty convicts. The 
Dutch Government sent steamers at intervals in order to keep 
up the supply of provisions. The country possessing no large 
animals and practically no game-birds, it was necessary to 
import every particle of food. 
The expedition began its work in January, 1g10. When 
we were first sighted there was great excitement on the coast, 
as the natives were quite unacquainted with white men. At 
the point where we decided to land, ships cannot approach nearet 
than two miles from the shore, and the natives had only occasion- 
ally seen a passing vessel. We went out from Java in the Dutch 
gunboat and struck the New Guinea Coast a_ considerable 
ture ' distance east of the Mimika River. We followed the coast 
look 
iples 
ison 
+ has 
been 
Not 
the 
ured FOUR PYGMIES FROM SADDLE PEAK RANGI 
and IND TWO PAPUANS, 
sten. 
lave inhabited, were lighted by natives of villages friendly to each 
tion other as a warning of our approach. When we anchored we 
iple, were surrounded by canoes, many of them containing as many 
not as twenty to thirty people. The canoes were merely hollowed 
ing, out tree trunks, rather handsomely carved, but without the 
tted outriggers generally used in the Malay Archipelago. The men 
na stand up to paddle the canoes, their paddles being about twelve 
feet in length. It is a beautiful sight to see all these finely-built 
men paddling in perfect unison 
tion We anchored off the coast opposite the mouth of the Mimika 
r of River in the evening, and started on the following morning in 
try. the ship’s steam-launch. As soon as they heard the whistle of 
em the steam-launch the canoes took to flight, the natives being 
heir frightened by the unfamiliar sound. 
rate - NATURAL FEATURES. 
vere The Dutch officials in Java, who had had a good deal to do 
uld with the arranging of the expedition, had advised us to entet 
den the country by this river with a view to ascending Carstensz 
Ov- Peak, the highest point of the range of mountains visible 
elm from the sea. This peak, which is covered with snow 
ibit has an altitude of over eighteen thousand feet. There are 
of very large glaciers on the higher slopes, but no _ foothills 
ens The mountains lie back from the coast at a distance of 
ful — = Sages; ; ’ about fifty miles. From the coast you see nothing but a 
xes Bek. - Oe at See <sute long unbroken jungle. The land is perfectly flat, and the rise 
yho = Feel, bas 4 PS eat mat from the coast to the mountains is about four hundred feet. 
‘ ; ; The top of the jungle appears as flat as if it had been levelled 
GROUP OF PYGMIES FOUND ON SADDLE PEAK RANGE. with a plane Furthet acquaintance with the country showed 
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us that it would have been better to 
have taken a river further to the east 
because when we reached the mountains 
at the head of the Mimika we had to 
cut our way yard by yard, mile by mile 
to the east ; and when I left, in the early 
part of October, we were still doing so 
The land is nearly all swamp Phi 
whole country forms, indeed, a system 
of enormous rivers running down from 
very mil 


the mountains to the coast 
or two you come across a rivet 


rivers are very broad, and they dis 
charge their waters through enormous 
deltas forming a great network of 
streams 


We established our base « amp about 
Mimika River, on 
the first prece of dry land we 
find on 


fifteen miles up thi 
couid 
which to make any camp at 
all. Our most advanced camp was at 
the head of the rivet 
capped range of mountains rises sheet 
from the plain 


where the snow 


Che precipices of these 
mountains render them inaccessible at 
all points In the first day’s march 
east from our advanced camp at the 
head of the river we crossed no fewe1 
than thirty rivers and streams, so that 
we were constantly in water up to our 
armpits During the wet 
these rivers rise with extreme rapidity 
owing to the heavy rains in the 
mountains they quickly become rushing 
torrents which it is impossible to cross 
by any means. In the month of August 
I was on the Wataikwa River alone 
Mr. Wollaston tried to come out to 
relieve mv 


1? 
Season all 


He was accompanied by a 
number of carriers bringing supplies, and 
he was compelled to halt between two 
rivers, the river in front of him being 
impassable, while those behind him had 
all risen He Was there for over a 
week, with more than thirty natives to 
feed, and could get 
nor forward The swampy ground of 
with enormous timber trees, and it 


who has not seen it to realise how 


neither backward 


difficult 


Is 


HOU 


the jungle is covered 
lor anyone 
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Mimika average five feet six inches or five 
feet seven inches in height. Their colow 
is light compared with that of the natives 
of some parts of New Guinea. They are 
indeed, of an ordinary bronze colour. 
although one sometimes comes across 
individuals who are black.  Albinism 
seems to be rather frequent among them 
I saw a child who was perfectly white. 
with tow-coloured hair and pink eyes, 
The father and mother, who were dark 
skinned, were particularly proud of their 
child. Some of the people are quite 
handsome, especially the men. I should 
call them a good-looking race, rather 
diabolically good-looking. They have 
not flat, thick noses like 
those of the negroes. Many have noses of 
a Jewish cast. Their cheek-bones are 
not prominent. In many cases their 
foreheads are rather receding. None of 
them has any power of counting beyond 
three. We spent hours in trying to get 
them to go beyond that number, but 
they were unable to do so. When we 
wanted to employ a large number, we put 
our hands. together with the fingers 
touching, and sometimes put our hands 
to our feet. They seemed to make cut 
what was meant by this method of indi- 
cating multitude. They wear nothing 
that we understand by the word clothes. 
So far as we could understand they have 
no religion. They are practically mono- 
gamous, for although a man may have 
more than one wife, this is not usual; 
and I have known men of twenty or 
thirty years of age who were unmarried. 
A man marries a wife in order to make 
her work. She is a beast of burden, abso- 
lutely. Occasionally the men will go 
hunting, if they want meat, or will catch 
fish: but in general all the labour is 
done by the women, and the gathering 
of sago is entirely done by them. The 
men only help to build the huts of 
make their canoes, and to fashion thei 


aquiline noses ; 


women go out early in the morning in the 





impenetrable is the canoes, under the conduct, perhaps, of one man, and return in 


country At one point between two broad rivers it took the evening with the sago and firewood they have collected. 
three weeks to cut less than four miles of track through the THE STONE AGE. 
jungle For hours together our men hacked at the masses When we arrived in the country, the natives were literally 


ot vines, creepers 
and thorns, dis 
turbing nests of 


living in the 
Stone Age; they 
had no iron or 
metal of any 
description 
at all. They 
used stone axes 
for cutting. The 
beautiful carving 
on some of their 
weapons was 
done with bits of 
shell and with 


hornets and 
bringing down 
showers of sting 
ing ants, and this 
was only to 
make a trail for a 
carrier to walk 
through 
to the swampy 
nature of the 





Owing 





country it was pigs’ tusks. 
very difficult to Each village 


vet out to do seem ed to 


possess at least 
one old = man, 
whose duty was 
apparently 
to sharpen thet 
stone axes for - 
them. These 
implements pre- 
sent very little 
difference from 
those which 
have survived 


much collecting 
Despite this 
fact, 
the expedition 
has been fruitful 
Irom a screntif 
pot of view 
The swamps 
favour the 
growth of the 
sago palm, and 
sago accordingly 


howevel! 


forms a_ staple from the Stone 
| ood ot t h ¢ Age in England. 
rcop.c Their stone 


THE NATIVES 
Ihe natives 
whom we met 


axes are more 
clumsy than 
those to be 


VILLAGE. seen in 





with on the A 


DUBU-LOGERBI 


some 
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parts of New Guinea. When they began to understand the 
use of our iron axes, their sole idea was to possess an axe of that 
kind. In some instances they were only too ready to give up 
their stone axes when we gave them an iron axe, which we 
sometimes did in exchange 
for a canoe—1if it was a very 
fine canoe. Some of their 
canoes are forty feet long, 
and we had quite a large 
fleet for exploring purposes 
on the river. Often a man 
who had sold us a canoe for 
an axe would bring his cvaft 
and lay it at our feet, de- 
lighted to be rid of it. 

During the first month 
of our camp it was invaded 
by enormous numbers of 
natives—-hundreds and hun- 
dreds of them were there all 
day long. We imagined them 
to be residents in the Mimika 
region, but we subsequently 
found out that they came 
froom far and near. They 
were friendly tribes inhabiting 
every village on the coast. 
Large parties came during 
the whole time we were at 
our base camp. They were 
not unfriendly at first, because 
our large party overawed 
them; but when we had 
been there two or three days, 
some of the head men of the 
village in the vicinity of the 
base camp tried to cause un- 
pleasantness and to encourage 


the natives to be a little A RIVER 


unfriendly. They came over 

and demanded all sorts of things of me —axes and beads, cloth 
and knives. That was stopped, and the ring-leaders were not 
allowed on our side of the river again. 

We found the people down by the coast not neariy so 
tractable or companionable as those at the head-waters of the 
river. They were also much more quarrelsome among them- 
selves. They tap a species of sugar palm up the river and make 





AN OBIRI VILLAGE. 


fermented drink out of it. On this they get fearfully intoxi- 
cated, and wild orgies take place all day. Parties of them would 
§0 off in canoes in the evening and sit under the palms from which 
the drink was obtained. In the morning they would return 
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extremely drunk, and fights used to be the result. Sometimes 
these fights lasted for two days at a time. In our vicinity they 
more often than not took place at night. The natives then 
made such an indescribable din with their howling and other 





SCENE IN DUTCH NEW GUINEA 


noises that we couid not sleep in our base camp. Spears and 
showers of arrows were discharged in all directions, and one 
could hear the sound of their axes dealing blows on the bodies 
of the combatants. After a time the women would join in the 
fray, and their shrill voices added to the Babel, making the noise 
greater than ever. When they became involved in the fights 
they seemed to be worse than the men. The cries were not like 
sounds emitted by human 
beings, but rather like the 
cries of animals. It was as 
if some wild menagerie was 
in an uproar. 


LOVE OF Music, 


The voices of the men 
are naturally very loud and 
harsh, yet these people are 
very musical, and when they 
sing their voices are most 
pleasing. They sing part- 
songs beautifully, and they 
are also very fond of choruses. 
Some of these choruses are 
quite rollicking. They have 
only one instrument, the 
tom-tom. The singing ts 
confined to the men: I have 
never heard a woman join 
in it at all. Moreover, the 
drum is played by the men 
only. At the time of then 
dances the men wear a queet 
basket head- dress with the 
plumes of a Paradise bird 
standing up in it. As they 
beat the drums they keep 
their heads wagging, so that 
you see nothing but the 
waving plumes of the 
Paradise birds. Nearly ail 
their songs finish with an 
abrupt call resembling that 
of the Greater Paradise bird 
and it always seemed to me that they must have derived 
their call from that bird’s note. It is a sound resembling 
a bark more than anything else, and it is repeated three times 
in unison. 








FUNERAL CUSTOMS 

I have said that the natives wear no clothing, but this 
needs to be qualified in the case of widows in mourning. At 
uch times a woman is very much covered up. She wears 
elaborate grass clothes, like a long mantle, and has a thing 
resembling a huge poke bonnet over her head. She also paints 
her face with yellow ochre Ihe natives mourn for men, but 
not for women At the moment of death a great wailing and 
The dead are always buried in the morning, 
about an hour before daylight During the night the whole 
village evidently sat up wailing. One would start off in a quaver- 
ng Voice high above all the other Voices, and they would keep 
this up for hours and hours. The dirge, or wailing song, which 
they chanted was most impressive during the silence of the night, 
and the tap, tap, tap of the tom-tom accompanying it added to 
the effect About an hour before daylight they would take the 
body off and bury it, and one heard this wailing with the regular 
tap, tap, tap of the tom-tom gradually dying away in the lis 
tance. It was quite a mournful service, and altogether very 
thrilling. After a death like that the mourning of the village 
seemed to be over, though the immediate relatives of the dead 
person met together for probably a week afterwards and kept 
up this wailing cry We got to know the natives dwelling close 
to the mountains very well indeed, and we got on mu h bette 
with them than with those on the coast ; but then, we had much 
more to do with them. The bashfulness and shyness of the 
former and their children quite disappeared. When we first 
went away, the upper river natives appeared to be very honest, 
and they would religiously return to us small articles left outside 
the tent. This, however, was only deception on their part, I 
think, because a little later on they developed into arrant thieves. 
| have known men sometimes to make a dash into our camp, 
seize something and make off with it. The village opposite 
to our base camp consisted of a long collection of small huts 
or hovels in one continuous line under a fine grove of cocoanut 


screaming ts set up 


palms. The huts are not separate constructions, but are com 
partments of one long house made of grass. You have to crawl 
into the huts on your hands and knees, and each hut has two 
doors so placed that, once inside, you can see down the whole 
line through these openings. In these huts they preserve the 
skulls of their relatives. 


A MopERN GOLGOTHA, 

Mr. Wollaston and | went down another river and visited 
a very large village, where we desired to collect some skulls. 
It was always rather difficult to establish trade at first, but 
after the first shyness had worn off, we found the natives only too 
ready to sell the skulls they had. One woman brought out the 
skull of a child which she said was her own child and wished to 
sell it to us. Presently the whole village street looked like a 
Golgotha, all the people having put the skulls they owned outside 
their huts. They did not ask us to buy them, but they evidently 
hoped we should do so. Every house had three or four skulls 
set out in front of it. Another time a man brought the skull of 
his young wife to sell. It struck me as being a particularly 
vruesome sight, because he stood there for a long time with the 
skull under his arm. The natives seem to attach no importance 
to the lives of the women. We once saw a man drowning a 
woman, and rescued her. We got her on to the bank, where 
she lay for some time before she was sufficiently recovered to 
vet up and crawl away to the village. [| could cite other examples 
to show that this is not an isolated instance of cruelty. When 
the men begin to fight in the village the children all fly back into 
the houses to escape the arrows, which fly about in every 
direction. It is quite a natural occurrence to the children, who 
know exactly what to do. I have seen numbers of the pygmies 
the discovery of whom has been reported in England. We 
never saw any of their women or children—only their men. 
They seemed to be extremely stupid people. We used to strike 
matches in front of them and do other things which we thought 
might interest them, but they would not look; they turned 
their heads away. The elder men have thick bushy beards. 
rhese people have a much lighter-coloured skin than the lowland 
natives. Theirskin is of a very light brown colour. One or two 
of the younger men we met were strikingly handsome, but one 
or two of the older men were just the reverse— repulsively ugly.” 


A PLAGUE OF FLIEs. 

One of the things which most struck Mr. Goodfellow was 
the plague of flies which he experienced. They swarmed to 
such an extent as to make it almost impossible to preserve 
anything, either food or clothing, from their contamination. 
Mosquitoes, however, were not so numerous. He was severely 
attacked by malarial fever, and also suffered much from beri- 
beri. His life being in imminent danger owing to these causes, 
it was necessary for him to return before the completion of the 
expedition. He states that careful surveying and mapping 
have been done in the Mimika and other rivers in the district, 
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and a good deal of mapping has been done in the mountain 
ranges. All the collections of birds, mammals and ethnological] 
objects which have arrived in England have to be worked out 
but a large part of the collections has still to be sent home. 
This includes a fine assortment of reptiles and fishes, as well 
entomological specimens. 

Mr. Claude Grant sends, the following, additional notes 
and measurements of the pygmies, of which two photographs, 
taken by Dr. Eric Marshall, are now shown for the first time : 

“| found, afterall, that the Pygmies had not really left their 
village on the Saddle Peak range, or, if they had, they soon 
returned, for on the 4th of November I met four of them in a well- 
worn track which I was investigating. This track, as I after- 
wards found, ran through an old clearing to a tributary of the 
Mimika River. I induced the four to come back to my camp, 
and offered them various things if they would allow me to measure 
them, but they refused. Finally I showed them a red handker- 
chief, and said I would give one to each man if he would allow 
me to measure him; two accepted and two promptly left the 
camp. On the three following days they visited me, no less 
than twelve coming in on the third day, and I secured measure- 
ments of several of them at a cost of a red handkerchief apiece. 
On the 8th of November Captain Rawling and Dr. Marshall visited 
me, and on the following day we went up to the Pygmy village, 
where we spent two nights, and where I measured six: more 
men, making a total of twenty-four now recorded. The measure- 
ments are as follows : 


as 


cm, cm cm. cm 

145°9 145°5 143°4 1 30°5 
148°7 145°0 ‘ 140°8 , 1360°2 
140°7 ‘ 144°5 140°2 , 13558 
140°6 we 144°0 , 135°3 a 134°9 
i40°2 eis 1439 e's 133°5 ns 130°3 
140°1 os 1438 eo 133°1 ee 129°! 


Chis list includes the ten measurements sent in my letter 
of the 29th of October fof Country Lire, Vol. XXIX.,, 
No. 733, page 81, 21st January, 1g11|. With this increased 
number the average height is now greatly reduced, being 
about four feet five inches, which is very near the rough 
measurements taken by Captain Rawling of the _ first 
Pygmies seen. There can be little doubt that they are a 
distinct race of Papuan Pygmies living entirely along the 
lower mountains. I have taken some eighteen more or less 
good photographs of them and their village and houses. The 
village consists of fourteen houses, ten being three or fou 
minutes’ walk from the other four. They are placed on open 
knolls in the jungle, facing the clearing, and cannot easily be 
seen, hence Captain Rawling and Mr. Wollaston did not know 
of them when they visited the clearing last March. The houses 
are quite large structures, being placed on piles, and, as you will 
see by the photographs, are quite different from the Nigrito 
dwelling you published in CountRY LIFE on the 4th of June, 1910, 
being square and having a verandah in front. The features 
of the men are quite distinct from those of the natives of the 
plains, though the hair of the head is similar. It is unfortunate 
that no women or children have been seen, though I have on 
every occasion offered them a knife for every woman they would 
show. I find on comparison that their arrows are much more 
neatly finished and altogether better made than those of the 
low-ground Papuans. Their bird-arrows are carved and are 
difficult to obtain, as they do not care to part with them, some 
refusing to do so at any price.” 

Mr. Grant has formed a very large ethnographical collection, 
of which he sends details, but it has not yet arrived in England. 
Mr. G. C. Shortridge has also arrived, and we are pleased to say 
that he appears to have entirely recovered from the bad attack 
of malaria from which he has so long been suffering. A curious 
feature of the New Guinea malaria is the fact that it appears 
to quit the sufferer soon after he leaves the country. Mr. 
Shortridge has brought with him a very large consignment ol 
zoological specimens, including most of the mammals and 
birds collected up to the time of his leaving. Some details 
concerning them will be found in ‘ Country Notes”’ of the 
present number. W. R. OGILVIE-GRANT. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


MANITOBA HARD. 

HE article by “ R. H. B.” in last week’s number has 
evidently excited a great deal of interest among 

English wheat-growers. We wrote to a number 

asking what experience they had in growing this 
particular variety, and others have written spon- 
taneously about it, so that a very considerable mass of corre- 
spondence has arrived on the subject. A great many of the 
farmers have never tried to grow Canadian wheat, and appeal! 
to be surprised at the attention given to it. Others say that 
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they have been very successful with French wheats, and are 
doubtful about making a change to Canadian wheat. Many 
vive some very interesting particulars about their methods. 
For instance, Mr. George Gibbons writes from Tunley Farm, 
near Bath: “I well remember the Red Lammas, Talavera and 
other strong Wheats we used to grow, but they all had to make 
way for the much heavier yielding sorts."” We quote the letter 
chiefly for the final phrase, and it is very evident that the 
farmers are pressed to go for bulk. Mr. Leighton, a well-known 
seed merchant and grower at Newcastle in Staffordshire, says 
that he has ‘‘ come to the conclusion that the particular district 
from which the seed came and strain of variety are great factors 
in seed production when grown in this country. My experience 
also serves to demonstrate that the class of soil sown upon in 
this country also greatly influences the yield. The maximum 
| have known it to produce in this country is four quarters pet 
acre. This was on medium red soil. The minimum I have 
known it to produce was on a strong clay, producing only two 
quarters per acre. This applies to newly-imported seed sown 
for the first time. I am a firm believer of yield being a character 
which may be acquired, and my observations made in Canada 
lead me to think that, however enterprising the Canadians are, 
they have not yet realised that production of either seed or 
foliage Which may be acquired and fixed by continued selection.” 
The point about this letter is the phrase in which the write1 
avows his belief that yield is a characteristic capable of being 
developed in the course of cultivation. This is an interesting 
view. A very instructive letter comes from Mr. ]. B. Stevens 
of The Manor, Ogbourne St. George, Wilts: ‘1 have grown 
it the last three years, and like it for more reasons than one. 
It comes away quicker, and, planted the first week in April, 
will be at harvest about the same time as autumn-sown wheat. 
This year particularly, it did 
better than any other wheat 
I grew, turning out ten sacks 
per acre, and it always is 
worth two shillings to three 
shillings more than other 
sorts. It was grown afte 
roots, on cold, backward 
land, in good condition.” 
Some of our correspondents 
give a very depressing ac- 


count of the year. For 
example, that well - known 
agriculturist, Mr. James 


Flower of Chilmark, Salis- 
bury, says: “‘I have never 
grown any of the wheat you 
mention, Manitoba Hard 
No. 1. We want to grow 
something that will yield. | 
reckon this far the worst 
corn year I ever knew; '79 
was much better.” Mr. 
Robert W. Hobbs ot Kelms- 
cott, Lechlade, Gloucester- 
shire, has tried the variety, 
but says: “In answer to 
your letter, we have not 
given Manitoba wheat a 
fair chance. We _ planted 
about two acres in June, 
1909, after a patch of cab- 
bage plants, and in this case 
it was a failure. I have seen 
a few fields of this wheat 
in our neighbourhood, but 
am not much impressed 
with it. Our district does 
not grow wheat -of fine 
quality, and I think we do 
better with the coarser 
varieties, which yield more 
quantity, and we therefore 
plant a great proportion of 
Rivett’s Cone. None of our 
Wheat was good last season, 
but in 1909 we got up to 
fifteen sacks per acre on 
some of ont” tle sown y bls ial gah 
with this wheat, and we 

find it makes just about as AN 
much money per quarter as 

the ordinary red wheat that 

this district produces.” 

Messrs. Carter, the well-known 
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seed merchants, write very encouragingly: “ The best crops 
of such Canadian wheat as Manitoba Hard No. 1 in this 
country which have come to our knowledge are up to six 
quarters per acre.”’ 

We cannot close these notes without referring to the story 
told by Mr. J. W. M. Evans of Flint, who informs us that he is 
a tenant of an old corn mill, driven by water, certainly over 
five hundred years old. The chief business is grinding corn 
lor farmers ; but an interesting point is that the same method 
of payment is in vogue now as existed five hundred years ago 
“ Taking Toll’ he calls it. He means by “ multure,” or, as it 
is called in the North, “ mouttar.”” The old method in certain 
Scotch mills was that the miller, in payment for his task, was 
allowed to take a “ gowpan ” of the meai. 


OPER FIELD & FURROW. 


Hl Quorn had a notable hunt the day after the Melton 

Ball. As usual, hounds met in the park at Egerton 

Lodge, Melton Mowbray. One of the advantages of a 

Hunt ball is that we are enabled to entertain our friends 

from other countries and, if the Fates are propitious, to 

show them our country and what our hounds can do 

Many Hunts were represented on Friday opposite Elizabeth Lady 
Wilton’s house, the company including Lord Annaly, the Maste1 
of the Pytchley ; Lord Cholmondeley, from the Cheshire, though he 
knows quite as much about the Quorn; Lady Huntingdon, from 
the Atherstone ; Count Larisch (Austria and Market Harborough) ; 
Lady Londesborough and Lady Irene Denison, from the Blankney : 
the Duchess of Newcastle, from the Grove; Lady Warwick, 
who belongs to Essex and Warwickshire hunting-fields, as well as 
to the shires; and Mrs. Lionel Walrond, who lives in Devon, but 
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has hunted most often in the shires The Cottesmore were repre 
sented by Lord and Lady Cowley and Mrs. John Gretton, and it 
was to a Cottesmore fox that the day's sport was due The long 
line of black and searlet jogged off for Gartree Hill, the sides of 
which were crowded with pedestrians, who know that for them 
this is an unrivalled place tor seeing sport In the famous covert 
there waited a Cottesmore fox, which came | think, from. the 
woodlands on the eastern side of that country, and had probably 
had some experience of the flying bitches from Barleythorpe 
here was no long delay, but when hounds came out there was not 
a great scent that is, they could hunt, but not press their fox 
his kind of old customer can seldom be caught unless he ts run 
oft his legs in the first quarter of an hour Phe Quorn huntsman 


and his pack held to the line, in spite of the turns and twistings 
of the fox round Little Dalby and The Punchbowl When the fox 
had wained a sufficient advantage, he set his mask straight away 
from Leesthorpe, and thus led hounds an almost ideal line to rick 
over—big fields. flying fences and grass all the way He turned 
away from Cold Overton to Ranksborough Gorse, and then over 
the beautiful level pastures by Langham and Barleythorpe to 
Manton Gorse but the further he went the 
he was in front. and the scent became weaker and weaker, until 
it flickered out altogether beyond Manton Gorse Hounds held 
to the line for two hours and more, and the point was ten miles 


longer distance 


but perhaps half as much iain as hounds travelled 

lhe rough weather has been rather against sport, but the 
Duke of Beaufort’s hounds, whether hunted by the Master o1 
Dale, the huntsman, have 


done well, and perhaps 
not least on Thursday 
when the weacher was as 
bad as sport was good In 
spite of all drawbacks from 
wind and storm, a_ tox 
from Christian Malford 


Gorse took a tline over 
that beautiful but some 
times rather deep vale of 
Dauntsey to Swallett's 
Crate All the way they 
were hunting fast, and 
then in the park, getting 
on terms with thei fox, 
they fairly raced him to 
death; the point four miles 
and the time forty minutes 
During the time that his 
huntsman has been laid up, 
the Duke of Beaufort has 
hunted hounds himself six 
days a week, no small feat 
fora man of sixty That 
he has shown sport. the 
records of the chase tell 
us This is a test ofl 
strength and skill many 
huntsman might 
shrink from Ihe Duke's 
great weight makes the 
task a difhcult one, but 
his knowledge ol the 
country and the run of 
his foxes enable him to 
be with his hounds when 
they want him This 
knowledge of the run of 
a hunted fox is a gift 
which can be improved, but 
to acquire Ihe Duke of 
in the 


o ] 
a go 


which some men seem 


never 
Beaufort, when as a subaltern 
Royal Horse Guards he began to hunt his father’s 
hounds, showed that he possessed the gilt Then the Badminton 
hounds have learned to depend on themselves, since fox-hunting 
in the Duke's country, whether the Master or the huntsman carries 
the horn, always means that the pack are to hunt. With a varied 
country, ample woodlands and a stock of wild foxes, the Duke's 
hounds learn to hunt as well as chase. Everything that hounds 
can do they do for themselves, and always break up their fox 
unassisted | recollect the rout of a too eager follower who, 
being up first, tried once to rescue the brush, and appeared on the 
scene as | approached with one of the dog hounds with bristles 
up in hot pursuit of him. He had to relinquish his trophy Yet 
the hounds are not self-willed or independent, but are attentive 
to the least sign from the Master rhe late Duke once remarked 
that the only difficulty they had was to get the hounds to work 
without Lord Worcester, so deeply were they attached to him, if 
perchance he was absent But the sympathy between huntsman 
and hounds makes for sport in the long run 

Rally, a sketch of whom appears in this issue, was one of a 
couple of bitches whith at the 1910 puppy show Mr. McNeill and 
Mr. Evans picked out for prizes Rapid, Rally’s own sister, was 
first and Rally third. Both were by Prophet, and another daughte1 
(Dorcas) of that grand old dog was second. Both the sire and 
dam of Rally have a long and famous Badminton pedigree, and 
combine Lord Guildford’s (Cattistock) and Lord Portsmouth’s 
blood. This Badminton bitch pack have been doing well this season, 
and so they ought, for a search into their pedigrees will show that 
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the best working blood from Lincolnshire (Lord Henry Bentinck’s 
and Devonshire (Lord Portsmouth’s) is combined with that of the 
old Badminton sort, to which we can trace back some famoys 
selvoir strains of to-day. 

The best hunt of the season in the Midlands fell to the lot of 
the Grafton. They met at Halse on February 17th on the borders 
of the Bicester and Grafton countries, and in the midst of as fair 
a hunting country as the heart of sportsman could desire ; byt | 
will give the story as it was told to me by one who saw the run 
from start to finish. “‘ There is always a big field to see Brackley 
Gorse drawn in the spring, ladies and soldiers perhaps predomi. 
nating. The Master had the bitch pack out, keen and eager, with 
not an ounce of superfluous flesh, and full of muscle and as fit as 
they can be hey are regular little savages on the line of a fox 
Condition is one of the strong points of this pack, and they are, jy 
consequence, never short of blood. People may say what they lik 
but when it comes to hunting, give me a pack that have killed thei; 
foxes Brackley Gorse, so well cared for by Mr. George Campbell 
was the first draw The old dog fox 
was away first, the Master and the bitches close at him. Crossing 
over the railway bridge, Mr. McNeill’s horse slipped up and came 
down a cracker. What a nasty fall and what luck that no harm 
was done! In a moment the Master was up and with his hounds 
igain. ‘ Yoic, forrard on, little bitches,’ but for all their dash 
they had their noses down and were hunting every yard— it’s th 
hounds that can hunt and lose least time that kill the foxes. Ther 
was thus time for all to shake into their places. 


\ brace was afoot at once. 


The fox was run 
ning down wind, but w 
watched them closely. If 
he turns up wind they 
will leave us behind in a 
moment if we are not 
ready. Somehow the pack 
looked as if they meant 
going and going on, and 
the wise men and women 
steadied their horses and 
picked their places on the 
fences and the sound going 
in the fields There } 
nothing more delightful in 
its way than sweeping on 
a fresh horse over big 
places, but if we do this 
light heartedly at the 
beginning of a hunt we 
shall find the good horse 
rolling through, not over 
the little places at the end 
Nothing takes so much out 
of a horse as jumping big 
There was time now to 
save the horses Phos 
who thought the run 
would end at Whitfield 
Sandholes under-rated the 
Grafton earth-stopping 
which is half the secret of 
sport, for we cannot hunt 
a fox when he is under 
ground Scent, hounds, 
huntsman, are all no use 
if the man with spade 
oversleeps himselt Phe 
fox went on over th 
grass to the old mill 
They checked and_ the 
Master cast them over the brook, and they hit it at once 
Can’t we imagine hounds thinking, ‘ Wish we could smell a fox 
like Master; he seems always to be on the line.’ Forward on 
again, leaving Biddlesden Hall behind. At Syresham they checked 
again. ‘ Huic, holloa,’ and a touch of the horn and hounds were 
driving to the chain of woodlands. ‘No more fun,’ said the 
riding division, ‘now we’ve come to these de-elightful woods.’ 
Not a bit of it. Hounds ran hard through the corner of Hatch 
Woods (Lord Ellesmere’s) and then into the Royal Forest But 
this fox was not going to waste his strength in covert, and kept to 
the rides, along which the bitches scoured in jovous fashion. They 
do not like undergrowth any better than we do, and without a hover 
or a pause drove clean out at the far end, and to our delight the 
fox turned away from Bucknells (a capital place in the cub-hunting 
to make hounds in, but dense and close) 

“The fox knew a lot of country. He knew of the earths at 
Astwell, and led us thither and over a beautiful line of grass over 
which horses, fit and well, reached at their bits and strode away as 
though the fun was only jus‘ beginning. These earths were 
closed, and the fox bethought him of the Bicester coverts 
Helmdon, on the rizht, showed that the Bicester borderland 
was near; but here Jac Sco t’s keen eve viewed the 10x 
Then a hedge-cu‘te> holloaed, and thea Major Pennin saw 
the fox only a very lit le way ahead. Jus as we came to the 
railway the hounds wavered —ycu could not call it more—and that 
saved him.”’ 

Mr. Walter de P. Cazenove has announced that he will 
resign the Mastership of the New Forest Foxhounds at th end 
of the season. X 
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JACOB 
THE FOX. 


BY 
NUMBER TWO. 












YHEN I first knew 
‘ him as a cub I 

had no idea 
that he had another friend 
in the world except myselt 
and perhaps one sportsman, who has promised to give him a 
chance of escape if ever he has the opportunity. Neither did | 
know that he rejoiced in the patriarchal appellation of Jacob 
until I met the old poacher on the day of the great run. As a 
cub he was the largest and boldest of the family of four down in 
the hollow in the wood, and he was a match for any two of his 
brothers and sisters when these combined to dispossess him of 
a dead hen or rabbit-bone or some other dainty morsel. By 
the time the short June nights arrived he was hunting by him- 
self up and down the waving green cornfields and the long 
meadow grass, and it was then no easy matter to get near 
enough to get a sight of him. 

One morning in October, when the sun was rising round and 
red and the hunter’s moon was setting in the west, the cub was 
awakened by unusual sounds outside the covert’ There was a 
cracking of branches and a cracking of whips, and the wood in 
a moment appeared peopled with terrible creatures, whose 
voices sent a new-born fear into his heart and roused within him 
an inherited instinct to escape with all speed from that locality 
and seek sanctuary in another wood, whither he had once followed 
his mother on one of her foraging expeditions. His little brother 
and sister also heard the sounds, but their knowledge of the 
country was more limited. One sanctuary alone they knew, 
which, so far, had never failed them. Back they raced to the 
big sheltering earth in the hollow. But, alas! something had 
happened to the old home ; the entrance was filled with stones 
and twigs, and the two little cubs stood nonplussed, uncertain 
how to act or where to go. He who hesitates is lost, and the 
little family of four was suddenly reduced to two. Ah, well! 
their little lives, though short, had been very happy, and they 
had been carefully preserved from all harm and danger, despite 
their numerous raids on the neighbouring hen-roosts. 

But the big cub had learned a lesson he would never forget. 
He had left the wood and the deep baying of the hounds behind ; 
he had dashed past several horsemen, who had cracked their 
hunting crops to turn him, but all to no avail ; he had slipped 
past a group of farm lads, whose holloas would have daunted one 
less stout-hearted than he; with a whisk of his white-tagged 
brush he had sped across the stubble, crossed the deserted high- 
road, and never did he stop until he reached a sunny bank in 
Renshaw Wood, where he stood for a moment and listened for 
sounds of the chase and, hearing none, lay down at the foot of 
an ivy-covered tree, curled his brush round his pads and went 
to sleep. 

Many times during the season was the fox roused from 
slumber by the music of hounds; but the lesson once learnt 
stood him in good stead. At the first sound of danger he would 
speed away from covert, and the holloas of ignorant folk had no 
power to turn him. He learnt to creep along the hedge-side 
and he learnt other secrets which were only shared with one 
human friend. 

There came a day when the fox had to run for his life, and 
that was the day I met his friend and heard that he had a 
name to distinguish him from all the other foxes. The hunts- 
man was drawing Great Haggs Wood; my two sisters and I, 
who, as usual, were following hounds on foot, were waiting on 
the road. With us were another keen foot-follower and two 
Harrogate schoolboys, who, as a rule, ride their ponies, but 
to-day were also on foot. Great Haggs Wood was drawn blank, 
and we were proceeding to Bullock Close, when an old man over- 
took us. He was a ragged old man, and as he shambled along 
he laughed many times to himself. 





“ They wean’t finnd ’im! Noa, 
they wean’t finnd ’im,”’ he muttered, 
to himself. ‘ Marnin’, laadies! They 
wean't finnd i’ this wood. Ah 
knows wheer ’e lives, an’ Ah 
wouldn't tell onny-yan, not for five pound, Ah wouldn't 
'E’s a friend o’ mine. Ah calls ‘im Jacob.” 

“ Do you mean the fox ?”’ I asked. 

“ O’ coorse,”” said the old man. 

a broosh as long as mesen.”’ 

Curiosity prompted me to ask for further detaiis concerning 
this fox, and whether it was the same fox which had been run 
from that wood about a fortnight before 

“Aye, aye,” said the old fellow. “It’s t’saame. Ah 
weel lying oot that neet beside yon wood” (he did not explain 
why he was there, the reason was too obvious), ‘ joost by yon 
gateway, Jacob cooms along. ‘ Jacob,’ says Ah, ‘ has t’hoonds 
been efter tha?’ He smiles at me wi’ ’is ivory teeth. ‘ Jacob,’ 
says Ah, ‘ let’s see tha roon. Goa!’ says Ah, an’ away he goas 
across t’ field like a lamplighter. Many’s the neet Ah’ve lain 
oot beside these woods an’ talked wi’ Jacob. Ah knows whee 
‘e lives an’ Ah wouldn’t tell onny-yan. But Ah doan’t mind 
tellin’ yew.”” Then, lowering his voice, he added, “’E lives 
oop a tree soomtahms, an’ 'e ’as a little pipe e calls ’is ’ome.”’ 

The huntsman was calling his hounds out of Bullock Close 
and the old man chuckled again. 

“ It’s yon little wood wheer ’e lives,” said he. ‘‘ Coom on, 
laadies, they'll finnd ’im theer.”’ 

The huntsman was moving across the plough in the direction 
of the village. We and the old man and the Whip arrived 
together at the stile beside the little covert. 

“Ya moostn’t kill ’im,” said the old man to the Whip; 

’e’s a friend o’ mine.” 

The Whip looked down patronisingly, and the old man slowly 
climbed over the stile and took his way along the woodside. 

“ Come back !”’ called the Whip ‘“ We don’t want to head 
him!” 

“ Nay, nay, yoong man,”’ was the reply. “ Jacob knaws 
me: ’e’s a friend o’ mine.” 

And he calmly proceeded on his way. It was the Master, 
waiting at the corner of the wood, who saw Jacob steal from the 
covert and immediately resort to one of his tricks by lying down 
in the long, rough grass outside. The blacksmith, who was 
standing by the gate, has told the story many times. 

“Oor hollerin’ an bellerin’,”’ said he, “ fair set him on his 
way. T’ ‘oontsman clapped his hoonds on, an’ awaay they went 
like pigeons, wi’ ’t ‘ossmen gallopin’ efter ‘em an all t’ village 
gallopin’ efter t’ ’ossmen an’ all.” 

True it is that they left us foot-folk as if we were standing. 
The country round is flat and the hedges are very high ; before 
many minutes there was scarcely a straggler in sight to tell us 
which way they had gone. We took a bee-line across country, 
through miles of interminable woods, or so they seemed that day, 
then on across wide stretches of plough and grass land until we 
reached the canal, where, in company with the terrier-man and 
another little crowd of foot-folk, we tramped along the towing- 
path until we found a bridge. 

On again, through a wild and uninhabited country, we went, 
scrambling through the thick fences and listening always for 
sounds of the chase. Now and then a belated follower would 
delude us into imagining that we had found the field, but in 
variably he made for us instead and implored us to tell him 
‘where they had gone.”’ At last we were fortunate enough to 
find a second horseman returning slowly down a lane, who told 
us that the fox had crossed the river and re-crossed it again 
at a farther point, and when he left they were making for 
Sykehouse. 


’E’s a beeautiful fox wi’ 
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This set us off again with renewed hope. We were crossing 
one of the wide pastures when suddenly we caught sight of the 
fox coming towards us. He was draggled and somewhat spent. 
He took no notice of us, but raced past with his long, galloping 
stride. Evidently he had in his mind some sanctuary to which 
he was now returning. For a few minutes we waited in 
silence, and then in the distance could be heard the bell-like note 
of the pack. There was no need to holloa, for they were hard 
on the scent, and soon were racing past us, with the remnant of 
the field strageling behind. Forgetting our fatigue and the long 
tramp we had had, we raced after them and scrambled through 
the gap in the hedge, which every moment grew wider and widet 
as horse after horse crashed through in the wake of the pack. 
On we went across a swampy field, where the galloping horses 
sent showers of water flying into the air. A big fence and a wide 
ditch beyond lay in front of us. The cautious riders turned off 
towards the gate, but the Master, the huntsman and a chosen 
few rode straight on. The foot-follower has no time to choose 
the way, therefore we pushed through the thorny fence and 
negotiated the ditch as best we might, which in most 
cases resulted in ‘‘ one foot on shore and one in sea,” or, in 
this case, mud; but, still, it mattered not, so long as we 
were over. 

Jack we went to the canal, where, fortunately, we happened 
on a bridge, and once more we took our way along the towing- 
path. Hounds, of course, by now were far away, and the field 
also was out of sight, though occasional stragglers were still 
coming up from behind, each one asking, as he or she passed, 
‘* Have you seen them? Are they far in front ? ’ 

We left the towing-path and took our way along the high- 
road, and after an hour's walking reached the Shirley Woods, 
where the huntsman was calling his hounds out of covert. Two 
sportsmen on tired horses were wending slowly homeward, and 
from them we heard that scent had failed and the fox had evaded 
his pursuers after crossing the canal. They, like all real sports- 
men-—huntsmen and Masters of Hounds excepted—were glad a 
good fox had escaped. A ploughman returning with his team that 
evening to the village saw the blacksmith leaning over his gate. 

‘It’s been a gran’ daay,”’ said the ploughman. 

“ It has,”’ was the reply. “ Has ta seen t’ ’oonds ? ” 

“ Nay,” replied the ploughman, “ but Ah seed a gran’ fox 
makkin’ back for yon little plantain’ this afternoon.” 

“ That's im,” said the blacksmith. 

Che ploughman passed on up the village street, where the 
red glow from the cottage windows threw warm shafts of light 
across the gathering dusk. At the end of the lane he was again 
stopped by an old man who had turned back at the sound of the 
horses’ feet. 

“Na, lad! did they kill ?”’ asked the old man, anxiously. 

“ Nay,” said the ploughman again. “Ah seed t’ fox 
makkin’ back for yon little plantain’.” 

“"E’s a friend o’ mine,” said the old man. 

“ Like mates wi’ like,” said the ploughman, and he seemed 
to think he saw a joke, for he chuckled until he and his team 
had become grey shadows in the twilight and the clop, clop of 
his horses’ hoofs died away in the distance. 

And this being a true story, Jacob still lives to pilot the 
hounds in the low country. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRI- 
° BUTION OF THE EELS. 
HE progress in our knowledge of the life-history of the 

eel is a question which has aroused general interest 

among naturalists, and to which allusion has from 

time to time been made in the columns of CountRY 

Lire. It is, therefore, well to lay before our readers 

a summary of the latest contribution to the subject, from the 
pen of Dr. J. Schmidt, which has been issued by the Danish 
Fishery Commission. It is a bio-geographical investigation of 
the fresh-water eels (genus Anguilla) in various parts of the 
world. Asa result of the investigations carried out by him in 
the years 1904-05 with the Danish steamer Thor off the coasts 
of Norway and Western Europe, Dr. Schmidt had reached the 
conclusion that, in order to be able to propagate, the eel demands 
certain precise conditions of great depth in the sea, temperature 
and salinity, and it has since been his object to ascertain how 
far the known distribution of eels outside Europe substantiates 
his conclusions. For it is now generally recognised that true 
eels, t.¢., the members of the genus Anguilla, which occur in all 
parts of the world, although at some period of their life resident 
in fresh waters, must resort to the sea for the purpose of breed- 
ing, and that their young do not leave the great depths at which 
they were born until after having passed through a somewhat 
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lengthy period of larval stages, with which we are gradually 
becoming acquainted as ‘regards the species occurring on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

It had long ago been noticed that the irregularity in the 
distribution of eels over river systems bore some relation to 
the depth and nature of the seas from which the young or 
elvers emerge at certain periods to ascend fresh waters, 
often in colossal numbers. Thus that eels, otherwise found al] 
over Europe, are absent from the Danube and other river 
systems emptying into the Black Sea was accounted for by the 
fact that the water in the deeper parts of that sea contains con- 
siderable quantities of sulphuretted hydrogen, which excludes 
all higher organic life, while the passage leading from the Medi- 
terranean appears to be too narrow for the eels to effect their 
migrations. Recently, however, young eels have been trans- 
planted into the Danube and seem to have thriven in some places, 
though, of course, without propagating. Dr. Schmidt has made 
as thorough a bibliographical investigation as the present data 
permit of the distribution of the eels in the countries bordering 
on the Atlantic, Pacific and Indian Oceans, and has reached 
the conclusion that these fish are absent from the whole Pacific 
side of North and South America, the Atlantic Coast of South 
America south of the Guianas and the Western parts of Africa 
from the Senegal to the Orange River; and the cause of their 
absence he thinks he can explain by the conditions of the depths 
of the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans at a distance within the 
migratory powers of the fish under discussion, migratory powers 
which, in fresh water, may, however, be great indeed, as is shown 
by the presence of eels in Wisconsin, where they must have pene- 
trated no less than one thousand miles up into the land, reckoned 
from the mouth of the Mississippi. 

The main conditions required for the propagation of the 
eels are a temperature of at least 7deg. Centigrade at a depth 
of one thousand métres and a salinity of at least 35 per cent. 
With the aid of Danish hydrographers Dr. Schmidt was able to 
draw the temperature curves for one thousand métres depth 
on a chart of the world, appended to his memoir, and, surprising 
as it may seem, the water at those depths in the inter-Tropical 
Atlantic and in the whole of the Eastern Pacific is found to be 
for the greater part between 4deg. and 5deg., nowhere reaching 
the temperature ascertained to be the minimum required for 
the breeding of the common eel in the North Atlantic. There- 
fore, the reason why eels are absent from some of the warmest 
regions of the world, such as West Africa and Tropical South 
America, is that the deep sea to which they would have to resort 
for breeding is too cold—an extraordinary fact when we bear 
in mind that, outside the period of reproduction and of larval 
life, the European eel can accommodate itself to such extreme 
climatic conditions as obtain between the Arctic Circle and 
Nubia. As the author remarks, it sounds almost as a paradox 
to say that the reason for the absence of eels in some of the 
warmest countries in the world is that it is too cold for them 
to breed there. 

Dr. Schmidt’s memoir is full of interesting data on the 
distribution of the genus Anguilla, especially of the European 
(A. vulgaris) and North American (A. chrysipa) species, derived 
from a diligent search among the faunistic publications that 
have hitherto appeared. But he has not had access to the 
most recent information as regards the Nile. By referring to 
my “ Fishes of the Nile,”’ published in 1907, he would have 
found that the eel ascends to the Second Cataract. From the 
practical point of view the following remarks of the author 
deserve to be quoted in full: “ After what has been said in 
the foregoing, it is evident that, if we wish to transplant eels or 
young eels, we must be clear as to whether we intend the trans- 
planted specimens to breed or merely to grow in size. We 
saw that large areas, rich in fresh water, both in America and 
Africa, were without eels, e.g., the greater part of West Africa, 
the whole of West America, and the east coast of South America. 
If we were to transplant young eels of the European or American 
species to those places, just as other fresh-water fish, especially 
of the genus Salmo, have been introduced at various places 
from quite other regions of the world, then we would be dis- 
appointed if we expected that the transplanted eels, like the 
Salmon, etc., would gain a footing and propagate so that in 
the future eels might be fished where previously they were not 
found. We understand now that this cannot be done, because 
the conditions for reproduction are, as we have seen, not present, 
and the utmost we can attain in these regions, by means of 
transplantation, would thus be to find nurseries for the trans- 
planted individuals. 

“With our present knowledge it is not difficult to under- 
stand why the attempt at acclimatising the eel on the Pacific 
coast fof North America] failed. On the contrary, so far as it 
is possible to judge from the available reports, they seem to have 
proceeded exactly as might be expected. In the first years 
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after the introduction a few eels were taken now and then, some 
of which seem to have grown very quickly, perhaps owing to 
the favourable localities chosen for the experiments. But after 
the course of a few years the end came, without, as in the case 
of the other transplanted species, any fry appearing to replace 
and increase the stock set out. It may be said, therefore, that 
any repetition of these experiments will end in the same way, 
since Whatever care is taken to procure the transplanted eels 
as favourable conditions as possible for their life and growth, 
no human power can obtain for them the conditions outside 
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PLANTING HERBACEOUS BORDERS 
AND Dry WALLS. 
LTHOUGH the planting of her- 
baceous borders is usually 
undertaken during Novem- 
ber and the early part of 
December, there are many 
gardens in which, owing to various 
causes, it is impossible to have the 
work done at that time. Although 
there is no doubt that late autumn is 
the best season for such work, it can 
be carried out successfully at the 
present time ; indeed, more so than 
if the planting were done during 
January, when very severe weather 
may reasonably be expected. Just 
now most kinds of hardy border 
plants are beginning to make new 
shoots and roots, and this, combined 
with warmer and longer days, enables 
the plants to establish themselves 
quickly in their new situations. 

So much has been written in the 
past about colour schemes in _ the 
border that it is not necessary to refer 
to this matter in detail. Most owners 
of gardens have their own ideas on the 
subject, and usually these are in good 
taste and quite capable of being 
modified to suit local requirements. 
A good herbaceous border is_ not 
made in a day, nor in a year, but is rather the outcome of 
practical experience of that particular border spread over a 
number of seasons. Of course, the main outline of its arrange- 
ment will be made beforehand, but there will be alterations 
to carry out for at least several years after the first planting. 
Where a border can be so arranged that it is held in position, 


BORDER, 





A DRY WALL AND FLAGSTONE PATHWAY. 
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in the sea which they require for reproduction. It is quite 
another matter, naturally, to consider it advantageous to trans- 
plant from the Eastern to the Western States a number of eel 
fry with a view to later gathering in the same individuals when 
they are grown up, as occurs, for example, at several places in 
Europe where the eel fisheries are technically highly developed 
or where the price for eels, sold in the living condition, is very 
high. But there can scarcely be any talk of this in America, 
at least so long as the eel fisheries do not play a greater role than 
at present.”’ . G. A. B. 


GARDEN. 





WALL AND WATER GARDEN COMBINED. 


as it were, by a low, dry retaining wall, the beauty of both will 
be considerably enhanced, and such a wall may be planted 
with good results at the present time. In many gardens it 
will, of course, be impossible to carry such a scheme into effect ; 
but there are some at least where it could be adopted without 
an excessive amount of labour. If a shallow pool or two can 
also be incorporated, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration, the whole 
effect will be that of a unique and 
beautiful garden, and need _ not 
necessarily be on a very large scale. 
The illustrations are from  photo- 
graphs of a combined herbaceous 
border, dry wall and water garden 
that was designed and shown by 
Messrs. R. Wallace and Co. of Col- 
chester at the Royal Horticultural 
Society's Holland House exhibition. 
In addition to the three main 
features mentioned above, the flag 
stone pathway must not be over- 
looked. In the open joints between 
the stones, as well as at the margins 
of the latter, many of the alpine 
Pinks, Thymes, Saxifrages, Sedums 
and similar low-growing plants find 
a congenial home and add much 
to the attractiveness of the whol 
design. H. 


CROCUS SUSIANUS. 


ALTHOUGH not a flower that everyone would 
care to grow, this charming little Crocus is a 
great favourite with many. It is frequently 
referred to as Cloth of Gold, but it is neces- 
sary to see its flowers fully opened to recog 
nise it by this name To the writer the 
blossoms of this Crocus are most pleasing 
before they open wide, f.¢., just as they push up 


from the rather inconspicuous tuft of delicate 
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WINTER 
. 9 
UILT out of the golden debris of his August holidays, 
your townsman’'s conception of the country Is a queer, 
collapsible structure, run up hastily at the approach 
of May, fully furnished and equipped by mid-July 
but coming down again, in rust and ruin, among the 
equinoctial rains. It begins with the buds; it ends with the 
last melancholy leaf; for the rest--greyness and rheum. A 
fall of snow, indeed, because it masks the true features of the 
earth, tricking it out like a monster pierrot, may renew his 
interest for a moment. But when February’s dykes are filled 
with rain, he toasts his toes complacently in Tooting and thinks 
with a shudder of the land lying lean and wretched—a naked 
corpse if not an actual skeleton Jeneath his study window 
the little square of garden which makes a kind of mirror for the 
seasons, and into which they do try to peer as they pass, shows 
nothing but apathy and gloom. And he takes that wobegone 
picture for a true portrait of the outside world. 


Dismal hallucination! The year never hibernates, March 


is never a dead March, and I sometimes think that the land seems 
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sonorous botanical name of Chionodoxa Lucilia, this little plant has been kn 


in our gardens for many years, yet it does not appear to be grown on an exte aie 
scale, except in a few gardens where more or less rare plants are appreciated 
It usually blossoms early in March, when the Snowdrops are waning, and is never 
so happy as when planted among deciduous shrubs, where it will multiply and 
in a few years form a veritable carpet of blue There is a very large flowered 
variety of it that appeals to many, and which is known as either grandiflora or 
gigantea The blossoms of this are frequently one and a-half inches across and 
somewhat paler in colour than those of the type Ihe most pleasing variety 
of all to me, however, is the beautiful little Sardensis, the original bulbs of whic} 

I believe, were found near the ruins of the ancient town of Sardis Phe blossoms 
f this, though smaller than those of Lucilia, are of an intense Gentian blu« and 
when massed together create a picture of rare beauty In a narrow south border 


which is all the space I can give them at present, the plants of this variety seed 
freely, and hosts of young plants are produced naturally from the seeds There 
ire several pink and white varieties of the Glory of the Snow, but these do not 
ippeal to me in the least ; they are washed-out imitations of the wild plant and 
ire not nearly so pleasing Fortunately, the Chionodoxas are not particular as 
to the soil in which they are planted, but they rarely give their best flowers thy 
first year after planting If left well alone they establish themselves by th, 
second year, and subsequently multiply steadily H 


ROUGH NURSE. 


never more living and alert than when it lies most leafless. 
Chere is a sense, and a very simple and true one, in which the 
end of autumn is like the opening of a great bronze door, and 
the scattering of the last leaves the withdrawal of a baffling 
curtain. For now, as at no other time, the strong drama of 
the actual earth, the supple play of the muscles of the soil, is 
revealed to the human spectator. He sees the organic relation 
of hill to valley, the way the watersheds are welded together, 
and can watch the cunning dovetailing of uplifts and divides, 
the collaborations between woodlands and streams. The earth 
is certainly stripped—but as an athlete is stripped for a race, 
a strong man for a struggle. It is not in the least like the 
denudation of poverty. Fold after fold, the clogging coverlets 
of damask and maroon have been heaved aside ; and now the 
living creature, all rippling muscle and mighty limb, bends 
purposefully before you at its task. 

It is a great sight, I always think—restorative as well as 
stirring. The eye re-discovers, for example, the true meaning 
and movement of the roads. In the green smother of July they 
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lay half-buried, shining out capriciously, incomprehensibly, 
disconnected hieroglyphs. But now the scattered curves link 
up, quick and consequent, from horizon to horizon; and to 
stand on the tiniest eminence is to see them forging through 
the landwaves as logically and intently as an army on the march. 
Chey tack delicately to and fro among the billows: and you see, 
as plainly as the men who planned them saw, the problems 
they have to face, the distant mark they fight for, the exhaust- 
less series of canny or audacious strokes by which they win 
their end. Similarly with the elder ducts: the water-courses, 
brooks and nvers If the high roads, linking Tooting with 
Porquay, are the tingling nerves of the great body, the streams 
may stand for its veins, And winter, like a subtle demonstrator, 
dlisplays them by a double process, exposing them with one stroke, 
neatly paring away the tissues that obscured them, and then, 
by a second, dilating them, swelling them with rains. Treated 
thus, the gleaming mesh springs into sight as surprisingly as 
though the landscape had been suddenly slipped beneath a 
powerful lens. The refreshing fibres gleam in unsuspected 
places. The mysterious richness of a certain meadow, that used 
to shine out erratically on the general shield, a cryptic blazon, 
is at length logically explained. 

It is this general rationalisation of the view, no doubt, that 
makes the wintry landscape seem so friendly. Certainly, at 
any rate, there is nothing in the least steely or repellent in this 
display of the stark machinery of the land, its undressed liga- 
ments and thews. [he earth is seen to be a reasonable earth, 
neither blind, nor brutish, nor incomprehensible. In the very 
kindness of summer there is something a little casual and con- 
temptuous. We wander for ever among ambuscades and cur- 
tains. We are treated like Royal children—kept in a noble 
nursery, fobbed off with pretty colours and rich toys, but never 
admitted to the council chamber. But now, in winter, Nature 
treats you like an equal. You are taken into her confidence ; 
find with a reassuring thrill that you can follow her plans ; 
discover, in a word, the kinship between your body and 
the original clay. The unmistakable stamina of the structure, 
too, is a kind of solace. Far more than the sleepy snugness of 
July, this unpartitioned prospect speaks of power and purpose. 
With all the unessential barriers deleted, and even the artificial 
subdivisions of the hedgerows half-erased, there is a general 
merging and co-ordination. ‘“‘ Views” melt into one massive 
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surface, the deep rhythm of the land shakes itself clear of 


localities, its noble continuity is declared. We see the country 
as a pouring tide of plateaus, declivities, plains, flecked with 
towns and cities—a tide that sweeps on uninterruptedly until 
it breaks at length upon the borders of the actual sea. England 
lives. 

These are the larger, more panoramic, issues. But they 
invade and vivify all the details. The little sounds of the season, 
as well as its wide views, display the same sweet reasonableness. 
Our poets, pacing their hearthrugs, bewail the lack of bird- 
song. But those who really know the winter are aware that 
the very fewness of the voices gives those that remain not only 
a heightened value, but also an augmented meaning. They 
gain intention as well as intensity ; so that the voice of a single 
thrush, ringing out through a February evening, will seem not 
only to fill a whole valley almost intolerably full of sweetness, 
but to shine out, on the grey background of the surrounding 
stillness, with an almost legible significance. Instead of the 
dear, indistinguishable babel of the summer-time we are granted 
the unentangled lyric of one visible, traceable bird. The musi 
is no longer a ravelled rain of notes from secret sources. There, 
undisguised, clear on the clean, bare boughs, is the soft cour- 
ageous throat, visibly throbbing. And the branches themselves 
display a lovely logic which their midsummer splendour wholly 
hides. Delicately discriminated on a dove grey sky, every 
detail in a double sense distinguished, they are found to follow a 
perfect pattern, reticent as an Eastern print, yet as intricate 
as Western lace. They spire upwards like fountains, shredding 
into finer spray as they ascend, but maintaining one consonant 
curve from base to outermost twig. Like fountains, too, they 
seem (as at no other time) to be spontaneous expressions of 
earth's energy jetting up through the crust of soil. On the 
costly landscapes which the townsman knows, the trees are strewn 
like surface decorations, great green and golden flowers, detach- 
able as flowers worn by a woman. But now, reduced to their 
elements, they are seen to sustain and complete the long lilt of 
the land. Thus, dark among the dark tillage, a single oak tree 
will bring the whole scene to a point, as with a conclusive 
gesture. And in the mass, clamping the hill-tops or mustered 
in the plains, the banded timber, as resolute as jutting rock, 
seems as much a part of the fundamental framework as rock 
itself. Yet it is not the earth’s nakedness alone that leads to this 
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efiect of eagerness and intimacy. That would be a very incom- 
plete notation of the season’s charms which failed to take 
account of the special aerial drama of the time—the constant 
stir and release of soft colour, ceaselessly flowing and fading, 
filling the February skies with a delicate fever. Here, once 
more, our urbane misconceptions are remarkable, for we always 
speak of the shortening of the days as though it were a dismal 
decapitation. Whereas, in reality, of course, their brevity is 
the result of an almost passionate concentration, a quickening 
of the revolution of the hours, every episode in the play being 
speeded-up in order to make it fit the shrunken stage. From the 
first faint silvery overture of the dawn to the deep finale of the 
sunset, the tempo of the day is heightened; and each phase 
stumbles on the heels of its precursor with an effect of blushing 
confusion. It is noon before the sun has cast aside the special 
colours of the early morning, and already, so hot-foot is the pace, 
he must begin to assume the livery of evening. No hibernation 
here! To begin the day’s walk beneath the first twilight and 
maintain it until the stars begin to bud again is to feel that one 
has rather finely fulfilled the true round and tenor of the day. 
One need be no distressing athlete to achieve it now. The petals 
of the dawn have barely withered before the clouds are cluster- 
ing together again to construct the last crimson rose. 

Familiar enough, to such a happy walker, the effect of all 
this celestial excitement on the empty fields below. In the 
shelter of the copses and on the grey grass of the pastures, the 
pure, pale colours, light as plum-bloom, melt and shift like the 
colours in an opal. The interfusion of early and late light 
suggests an interfusion of the seasons—the softly streaming 
sunlight of the autumn thrilled with the fresh passion of the 
spring. Very beautiful are the days (we have had many of 
them lately)—the days of violet and misty gold, when September, 
secretly returning, meets May in the midst of the woodlands, 
the broken bands of sunlight streaming about her as she runs. 
Very beautiful, too, and equally a monopoly of winter's, the 
days when the earth, mist-suffused, appears as frail as porcelain, 
no more substantial than the silken air, and one seems to move 
in the midst of exquisite crisis. Just a word, or a touch, you 
feel, would complete the spell or spoil it—-dissolve the thin 
veil completely or set it tossing together in self-protective 
folds. And there are other days, not dissimilar, known even 
in the suburbs, when the horizons draw softly together, and 
the contrast between the elusive mist and the sharp outlines 
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of the trees and houses creates a queer impression of unreality 
and invests the simplest object with a strange significance. 
It is, perhaps, an old lane, or some reeds beside a pool, or a twisted 
scrap of thorn—but it stands out with a sudden poignancy, 
heavy with a wordless beauty. We may have passed it a thousand 
times before ; but we see it now as though it had been but that 
instant created. 

And as with the country, so too with the country-folk 
the same new candour and cordiality. Wandering through 
the winter with a knapsack, I came last week to a certain little 
mid-England market town (why conceal its name ?—it was 
Stratford-on-Avon) known to me hitherto, as to most others, 
in its professional midsummer character of “ literary Mecca’ 
and so forth. And now, for the first time, I find it living its 
own life, playing an organic part in the life of the county and the 
country, serving the surrounding villages, the villages of the 
Vale of the Red Horse, exactly as it did in Shakespeare's time, 
and revealing its own character, concealed amid the self-con- 
scious flurry of the tourist months, in all manner of intimate, 
artless ways. And this deep change in Stratford's 
attitude is typical of the change that passes all over England. 
All the summer through, nowadays, the best of our country-side, 
from Kent to Cumberland, from Devon to Durham, is converted 
into a kind of brightly coloured channel through which the stream 
of holiday-makers continuously pours. But at the end of autumn, 
as at the shutting of a dam, the artificial flow is checked and the 
true tide of the country life resumes its immemorial course. 
There is no fantasy in this; the human change is really extra- 
ordinarily profound. Instead of landladies and apartments 
you find farmers’ wives and homesteads; instead of being 
regarded as a tourist you are welcomed as a friend. As at the 
end of a ball, there is a general unmasking; and even the 
spectator finds himself discarding some well-worn sentiments. 
The footlights are lowered, you catch the players in mufti and 
you discover that the people you had looked on as at players 
in an idyll are familiar men and women. The countryman 
is found to be a finer thing—-a fellow-countryman. Perhaps, too, 
hard weather makes soft hearts, and the cold a warmer welcome 
Certainly, at any rate, et ego in Arcadia is just a sickly-sweet 
midsummer sigh. Now, wherever you go, you will find some 
thing more enduring than an idyll; for every road you follow 
will lead you, before nightfall, to the door of a human 
home, DIxON SCOTT 
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BURFORD PRIORY, | 
OXFORDSHIRE, 


THE RESIDENCE OF 
COL. DE SALES LA TERRIERE.| 





HOSE who remember the lamentable state of ruin in 
which Burford Priory lay a few years ago and compare 
that with its present condition will at once pronounce 
it to be a brand saved from the burning. Only the 
other dav its roofs gaped, its walls were riven, its 

windows were glassless. Collapse seemed imminent, and no 
one seemed to have the courage to take in hand the reparation 
of so rickety a structure. Fortunately, Colonel La Terriére was 
seeking such a place, and combined in a remarkable degree a 
love of old architecture with practical knowledge and sound 
methods of dealing with quite decayed examples of it. Thus 
it is that ordered beauty and homely neatness replace sordid 
neglect and untidy wreckage, while at the same time every old 
feature has been retained and the aspect of venerable age 
preserved The Priory stands on the southern bank of the river 
Windrush, and its groves and woodlands give it a completely 
rural aspect, although its forecourt opens on to a roadway close 
to the High Street of Burford. Even in Saxon times Burford 
was a place of some importance, and it possessed a corporation 
down to the year 1861 It is in the Cotswold country, with 
its fine building traditions, and therefore has the same archi 
tectural charm and importance as Chipping Camden and Broad 
way Indeed, in one respect it excels them, for its church is 
the very finest in the district In medieval times Burford had 
no great house or resident lord of the manor. It was merely 
one of the many possessions of great men, such as the Clares 


— 
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and the Nevilles. Warwick the King-maker was its possessor, 
and his seal and signature to the grant of almshouses is preserved. 
After his time the manor came to the Crown, and Henry VIII. 
bestowed it upon his surgeon-barber, Edward Harman, together 
with the lands and buildings of the dissolved Priory. 

Who founded here a religious house does not appear. It 
was probably an offshoot of the Abbey of Keynsham, and was 
certainly in existence in the thirteenth century. But we have 
no documentary evidence concerning it until its last day was 
at hand, and it was valued at thirteen pounds six shillings and 
sixpence per annum. Its buildings are now known to have 
included a church with nave and aisle, for part of the 
arcading thereof was discovered by Colonel La Terriére bedded 
in an interior wall, and appears in the illustration of the hall. 
Edward Harman and his successors, in turning the home of the 
ecclesiastics into a lay residence, evidently used some of the 
structure as well as most of the materials of the Priory for their 
purpose. The Harman occupation was not a long one and tlie 
Priory passed through several hands before it was acquired by 
Sir Lawrence Tanfield in the days of Elizabeth. His father was 
a Burford man, but young Lawrence went to London to study 
the law, and was admitted to the Inner Temple in 1579. Fortune 
favoured him, and thus he was enabled to buy the chief property 
of his native town and give to the house such style and size 
that it became the place of entertainment of James !. when he 
came that way as England’s new King in 1603. The visit was 
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rated by a reat 
heraldic panel of 
the Royal arms 
with his sup 
porters, W hich 
ifter more than 
one change ol 
place is now on 
the south eleva 
tion of the house, 
as an illustration 
shows. James's 
host was shortly 
rewarded with 
the ermine, 
and he became 
Chief Baron ol 
the Exchequer 
in 1607. Good 
courtier and 
capable judge 
he was harsh, if 
not unjust in 
his business rela 
tions, and found 
a worthy help 
mate in his wife, 
whose tenants complain that ‘she saith that we are more worthy 
to be ground to powder than to have any favour shown to us and 
that she will play the very devil among us.’’ Thus the Tanfield 
couple grew rich and added acre to acre, Great Tew, inthe northern 
part of Oxfordshire, becoming their property as well as Burford. 
All this was to be inherited by an only daughter, who married 
Sir Henry Cary, Viscount Falkland. But her love of learning 
and study of religion converted her to Rome, and this led to 
her separation from her husband and such an estrangement 
from her own family that Sir Lawrence, when he died in 1625, 
passed her over in his will, and left Burford and Great Tew to 
his grandson, Lucius, who was born at the Priory and was 
brought up by his grandparents This friend of all that was 
greatest and best in the England of Charles I., this wise 
philosopher and Christian soul whose loathing of the horrors and 
folly of the Civil War led him to seek death on the Field of 
Newbury in 1643, had spent the last years of his life at Great 
lew, having sold Burford for seven thousand pounds to William 
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Lenthall in 1634 

He was another 

Oxfordshire 

man who in- 

vested his great 
gains at the Bar 
in Oxfordshire 
manors, tor 
he had pur.- 
chased Bessels 

Leigh from the 

Fettiplace family 

before he ac- 

quired Burford. 

Strange and diffi- 

cult times raised 

him to a position 
for which he was 
hardly adequate. 

As Speaker of 

the Long Parlia- 
«. ment he assisted 

the overthrow 

of the monarchy 

and the behead- 

ing of the King, 

not because he 

wished it, but 
because he had not the strength of character and high principle 
either to prevent violent men having their own way or to wash 
his hands of the whole matter. He afterwards confessed that 
it was “ his own baseness and cowardice ”’ that led him to this 
course ; and whereas Sir Lawrence Tanfield lies in Burford 
Church under one of the most magnificent of the great sepulchral 
monuments that we owe to Nicholas Stone, the King’s mason, 
Speaker Lenthall desired that he should rest under a plain 
slab inscribed with the two words ‘‘ Vermis sum,” and even of 
this there is now no trace. 

Of the architectural work of these early lay owners, the 
Priory, as we know it to-day, is the very interesting but much- 
reduced remnant. To the grand E-shaped house of Sir Lawrence, 
the Speaker added a chapel and other features. It was, therefore, 
a fit place for Royal feasting at the end of the seventeenth 
century, as it had been at the beginning. Charles II. dined there 
in 1681, and William III. was also a visitor. The Speaker had 
been followed in possession by his son, Sir John, whom Anthony 
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Wood call the grand Braggadochio and Lyar of the age he commercially, it fully maintained its social character, since 
lived in.’ lhe Lenthalls continued to flourish for some time, popular race-meetings were held there and it lay on the high road 
and had wealth not merely to maintain the great house, but to between London and the fashionable health resort of Cheltenham 
give it fashionable eighteenth century features by the replacement Surviving letters shed light upon the little literary coterie that 
flourished there, of which 
John Lenthall’s invalid 
sister, Mary, was a leading 
member. The link with the 
world of London, of Dr. 
Johnson and of the Thrales. 
was a Mrs. Gast, who lived in 
the stately Palladian dwell- 
ing known as the “ Great 
House.”’ Her brother, Samuel] 
Crisp, was an intimate with 
the Thrales, and more espe- 
cially with that brilliant 
young member of their 
clique, Fanny Burney, who 
had just shot into the fore- 
front of fame by the pubii- 
cation of ‘“‘ Evelina.” Her 
words were golden, and 
Samuel Crisp copies her 
journals and letters and sends 
them to his sister for the 
delectation of herself and of 
the most select and discreet 
of her friends. Fanny is most 
particular that they should 
go no further, and even en- 
joins the brother to bid his 
sister “read them quite 
alone, or, not to be cruel, to 
poor sick Mistress Lenthall 
under an oath of secrecy and 
silence.””’ One more glimpse 
we get of the old Priory in its 
great days as the century 
was closing. A corre- 
spondent to the Gentleman's 
Magazine visits it in 1799. 
The Speaker's chapel 
is already disused, but the 
rich stucco- work and _ the 
fittings, of which but little 
now remains, were still in 
perfection. The condition of 
the house is not described, 
but much is said of its col- 
lection of pictures. Lord 
Falkland seems to have left 
those he inherited to the 
new purchaser, who not only 
added those of his own family, 
but many acquired by him 
from the Royal collections 
at Whitehall and Hampton 
Court. Of the latter, 
Horace Walpole tells us that 
the best were got from Lent- 
hall at the Restoration by 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon ;: 
but many remained, first 
among them being one of the 
two famous pictures of Sit 
rhomas More and his family. 
When the days of the Priory’s 
greatness were finally over, it 
went to the neighbouring 
Oxfordshire house of Coke- 
thorpe, where it remained 
until 1g08. 
Less than a decade after 
the correspondent of the 
Gentleman's Magazine had 
visited it, the house of the 
Tanfields and of the Lent- 
halls was no more. We are 
told that in 1808 “it was 
Copyright THE ‘ SANCTUARY.” “COUNTRY LIFE.” pulled down and _ re-built 
in a somewhat similar 
of mullioned by sash windows (which appear in an old picture) stvle but on a smaller scale.” This is an exaggeration, for 
and by the addition of the staircase that still survives. But as though the present modest house is different in form and in 
the eighteenth century wore on, their fortunes declined, though size from that represented in the water-colour drawing made 
as late as 1785 Squire John Lenthall was Sheriff of Oxfordshire. bv Mrs. Lenthall on the eve of the 1808 alterations, and 
In his time, if Burford was becoming of less importance which was taken to Bessels Leigh when the Priory was sold, 
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yet at any rate the south-east portion, containing the great late Elizabethan in character, the shape of the house is no longer 


drawing-room, was left untouched, for it still possesses its ancient so. Dignified and well-looking as it is, it is much too square and 
features, including the splendid Jacobean plaster-work ceiling blocky to savour of the year 1600. The old picture reveals an 
that appears in one of the illustrations. E-shaped house quite in the manner of the age of Chief Baron 

It will be seen at a glance that, although the features Tanfield, except that the wings are each of them double-gabled. 
and detail of the east front; of the Priory are still thoroughly We see in them the three-tiered bays, which are still a marked 
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characteristic of the east front. But the drawing shows them 
to be oddly placed in gables that do not correspond and balance. 
This rather lop-sided effect cannot be part of the original design. 
In all probability a symmetrical E-shaped house, incorporating 
such of the medizval walls as could be worked into the plan, 
was first erected. It is difficult to decide who can have done 
this, as both the remaining details and those shown in the 
water-colour drawing indicate a date later than that of Edward 
Harman’s occupation. Yet the work was probably done before 
Sir Lawrence Tanfield’s acquisition of the property, and he will 
have added the buildings of which the gables appear in the 
drawing, the one between the south wing and the porch 
and the other beyond the north wing. In doing this he 
may have so remodelled and redecorated the whole front as to 
have given late Elizabethan characteristics to a structure really 
dating from Edward Harman’s time. But if he altered so 
drastically as this implies, it is curious that he should have 
thrown symmetry to the winds in his scheme. In 1808 the 
whole of the north end, including the two gables, was pulled 
down. Its bay-windowed gable was rebuilt up against 
the second south gable, and this was converted into the new 
entrance by setting the old porch on to its front. There is no 
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doubt that at one time the south front must have been of 
almost equal importance with the east. The west end of it was 
the first to fall into decay. Some of the material was used on 
the estate, and certain portions were turned into mere outhouses. 
In the only room that remains here was found, partly hidden 
under plaster, the beautiful stone chimney-piece now transferred 
tothe hall. The rich and fully adequate mouldings and cornices 
give a very dignified form to the composition, which the restrained 
designing of the low relief carving, plentiful though it be, in no way 
breaks or mars. Probably a long terrace ran from end to end of 
the south front, terminating, perhaps, at the east end with the 
loggia or cloister that connects Lenthall’s chapel with Tanfield’s 
house, for it is certainly earlier than the chapel itself. The picture 
of the garden seen through one of its arches shows a typical piece 
of Jacobean garden architecture at the farend. It was one of 
the two garden-houses that adorned the west wall, and in one 
of them was discovered “ the body of John Prior gent, murdered 
and found hidden in the Priory garden,”’ as his tombstone in 
the church tells us. He was steward to the Lenthalls, then 
represented by the widow of Sir John’s son William. After his 
death in 1702 she married her cousin, the fifth Earl of Abercorn. 
To him the crime was populatly ascribed, but his fellow-peers 
acquitted him and it was a gardener that was hung. The 
ground rises rather rapidly to the south, and when the place 
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came into Colonel La Terriére’s hands the foot of the south 
side was buried under the earth By a judicious but not 
extravagant scheme of levelling, and by using as pavements 
and drv-walling the abundant stock of old stone at hand, a 
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wash away all traces of new mortar, and above all to avoid 
unnecessary pointing so that no new work should show. : 
For the same reason the chapel was left practically untouched. To 
have restored it would have entailed so much new stone and 
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very delightful set of en losures, connected by steps and 
divided by walls, has been devised, forming a _ pleasaunce of 
eat amenity, which, in combination with the house, chapel! 
architectural features, composes admirably from 
many points and yields some of the most successful of the illus 
trations now presented Such work, however, was merely 
among the easy and finishing touches of the very serious task 
that Colonel La Terriére imposed upon himself when he resolved 
to make Burford Priory once more a place of human habitation. 
Ihe edifice as it was rearranged in 1808 soon suffered from the 
same neglect and decay that had fallen upon the greater house 
It passed from the Lenthalls to an owner who never lived there, 
and the condition indicated in the opening words of the article 
supervened 

What Colonel La_ Terriére 
best described in his own words 


ut 


and other 


found and what he did is 

The whole of the northern 
bay was hanging in bits, hardly safe to touch, and propped up 
with poles, and was in imminent danger of collapsing, so the 
work was commenced at this spot The top storey was 
securely caught up on timbers and the two lower tiers of windows 
carefully taken out. numbered 
laid on the lawn and one by one 
refixed in their places ; while all 
cracks and imperfections were 
mended As to the windows 
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woodwork that all its picturesqueness would have been destroyed ; 
so beyond the fact that it is now sound and weather-proof, it 
remains much as it was found. Inside the house, the 
discovery of greatest interest was the unsuspected existence of 
a series of early English arches and columns, built up in the wall 
on the north side of the south wing, which seems to point to this 
having been the site of the south aisle of the monks’ chapel, which 
therefore occupied what is now the hall. As it was impossible 
to show these arches in sifw—some parts being actually in the 
present chimney stack—two were carefully taken out and re- 
erected in the hall, some ten feet away from and parallel to their 
original position. . . The rather delicate inlaid oak 
staircase was literally hanging away from the walls, but was 
fortunately found to be sound, and with the addition of a few 
missing banisters, etc., was easily put back, while the moulded 
ceiling above and the long heavily framed windows lighting it 
were mended and replaced. The drawing-room, or bal! 
room as it was cailed, was in a truly desperate state ; nearly 
half the beautiful ceiling had yielded to the attacks of the weather 
and large gaps showed everywhere ; some of the oak floor was 
gone, and the hearth-stone had 

fallen through into the room 

—- a “T below. . . . The rest of 

a | the house was mostly without 
sy —s floors, windows, or ceilings, 





themselves, rather than spoil 4 oS a and it was a_ considerable 
the appearance of the house $ | ts tax on the ingenuity of the 
with new stone work, it was | — anees builder to get it into habitable 
decided to fill the spaces as they —— shape.” 


now existed with 


solid case ~-.. 
ments, divided in their frames f ts 
with wide bars, so as to suggest AQ “ame or N 

the appearance of the mullions ™ ee 
and transomes that had been 
removed. . . The porch, 
which was also falling, was GROUND 
treated very much in the same 

wav as the bay windows, the stones being taken out where 
necessary and put back one by one; and eventually the whole 

all weak plac es reset, several very dangerous 
cracks strengthened and filled in, particular care being taken to 
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house was gone overt 
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With what complete suc- 
cess that “habitable shape ”’ 
has been given the accompany- 





ing pictures reveal. The hall 
=, | ell is, of course, unlike what it 
~ ever was before. It consists 


PLAN. of the 1808 entrance plus the 


1808 new room, thrown into one 
by substituting the Gothic arcade for the party wall. It offers 
a collection of architectural features illustrating the history 
of the house from monkish days to those of the eighteenth 
century “‘improvers.”” Ascending the staircase that they 
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added, we reach the drawing-room, which shows how Lenthall, 
leaving Sir Lawrence’s ceiling, set up panelling and chimney- 
piece in the style of his own day. The Jacobean strapwork 
motifs give place to the more Italian swags of fruit and flowers 
that Inigo Jones was introducing at. Forde, Wilton and 
Coleshill at the time when Lenthall was Speaker of the House 
of Commons 

The same sculptor-mason was evidently employed on 
this mantel-piece and in the chapel, where the columns 
that support the gallery have exactly the same _ twisted 
flute on their shafts. But though these fittings, as well as the 
general form of the chapel, followed the classic bent of their age, 
yet the windows are curiously Gothic in character. It would 
seem that the Speaker who took his share in the condemnation of 
Laud had not escaped that great Churchman’s influence, for 
Laud’s re-establishment of the old ecclesiastical spirit included 
a revival of old architectural forms, and the churches that 
were built under Charles I. constantly exhibit the same indi- 
cation of Gothic elements that we find in Speaker Lenthall’s 
chapel, where they jostle strangely though not unpicturesquely 
with the prevailing classicalism. The Cotswold stonemasons 
were conservative though admirable craftsmen, and the general 
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style that arose under Elizabeth in many cases continued in the 
district even after the Restoration. Speaker Lenthall, accus 
tomed to all new influences, must have been one of the first 
Cotswold owners to insist on the new style. Did he by that 
means help in the education of the master-masons who were 
afterwards to be entrusted with the execution of Sir Christopher 
Wren’s mightiest undertaking ? His chief master-masons 
Thomas and Edward Strong and Christopher Kempster —were 
Cotswold men. Kempster lies buried in Burford Church, 
and the house he built at “ Kitts Quarries’’ on the Priory 
Estate—whence came much stone for the interior of St. Paul's 
has the date 1698 carved over one of the windows. There 
is nothing more likely than that his father was the Speaker's 
mason, and that under him worked the boy who, when a man 
was to move to London, whither flocked so many provincial 
craftsmen after the Great Fire of 1666. It would have been sad 
indeed if this Cotswold house, with all its history, all its traditions 
and all its fine examples of changing taste, had been allowed to 
collapse and disappear from sheer neglect, and due recognition 
must be awarded to the courage with which Colonel La Terriére 
came to the rescue, and the skill which he has shown in 
accomplishing his task. I 
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W. A. Rouch HOPWOOD) SOUIRE 
HE number and quality of the entries and the great 

public interest evinced in the twenty-seventh annual 

show of the Hackney Horse Society, which opened at 

t he 

RR o yai 
Agricultural Hall 
on Tuesday, and 
extended over 
four days, 
furnished _ satis- 
factory evidence 
that what is at 
once a fear and 
a prophecy, that 
the prince of 
harness horses 
is doomed to 
extinction by 
reason of the 
advent of the 
motor, 1S not 
in danger of im- 
mediate ful fil- 
ment. The 
same thing was 
said when the 
introduction of 
railways made it 
no longer neces- 
sary for the 
farmers of Nor- 
folk, Yorkshire 
and other WW. A. Rouch 
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districts to go to and from market by road, frequently 
covering distances of fifty or sixty miles in a day and 
sometimes carrying their wives on pillions behind them 
When {the old 
breeders and 
their descend 
ants who had 
heid on to th 
blood be ame 
fewer and fewer, 
the Hackney 
Horse Society 
came to the res 
cue, and with 
their valuablk 
and powerful 
support of a type 
which has en 
dured for nearly 
a couple ol 
hundred years 
the end is _ not 
yet. Though it 
is true that 
there has been a 
slight falling oft 
in the entries 
at this year’s 
show, namely 
6260 as against 
655 last year, 
057 In Ig09, 050 
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107 and 660 in 1906, the decrease 1s ; 
mainly due to the number of stallions ) 
of high pedigree exported from this 
country during the past twelve months 
to the Argentine, Austria, Belgium 
Brazil, Australia, British Columbia 
Canada, New Zealand, Chile, France 
Germany, Holland, Japan, Russia 
South Africa, Spain and the United 


States of America Among the lead 
ing exhibitors may be mentioned the 
names of Sir Walter Gilbey, Su 
Lees Knowles, Sir S. D. Boulton, Su 


Edward Mann, Captain the Hon. 5 
fJovle, the Hon. Mrs. Montgomerie, 
the Hon. Mrs. Ward, Miss Langworth, 
Miss Lort, Mrs. F. FE. Colman, Mr. 
Nigel Colman, Mrs. Gordon, Miss 
Knott Miss Ella Ross, Mrs Van 
Mevelt (Holland), Mr. Edward Colston 
(a prominent member of the Four-in 
Hand and Coaching Clubs and Presi 
dent-Elect of the Hackney Horse 
Society), Mr. John Kerr, Senior Don 
Miguel Martinez de Hoz (Argentina) 
Messrs. Walter and Louis Winans 


Mr. L. Cookson, Mr. Henrichsen, M1 eee ' 
Briggs, Mr. Hall and Mr. Callaby W. A. Rouel KITCAT AND COCK ROBIN. Copyright 
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The judges of the hackney 
classes proper were Messrs. F. I. 
Batchelor, Alfred Beldam and 
F. W. Buttle, and among the 
horses shown the honour and 
reputation of Elsenham were 
worthily maintained by Antonius 
and Flash Cadet, following in the ) 
footsteps of Hedon Squire and 
other champions of the past, 
while among the rest may be 
mentioned the familiar names of 
Lady Beckingham, Warburton 
Aneroid, Talke Wildfire, Torch- 
fire Medelia, Melbourne Princess, 
Sedgemere Floradora, Scottish 
Blue Bell, Margaretta, Leopard, 
Knowle Halma, Grand Vulcan, 
Crystaline, Copmanthorpe Per- 
former, Authority, Albin Wildfire 
and such famous ponies as Tis- 
sington Cock Robin and Holyport 
Ruby. As Mr. William Foster 
was judging the smaller animals, 
in collaboration with Mr. R. 
Brydon, none of the wonderful Mel 
Valley ponies was on view. The 
W’. 4. Reued WELL-MATCHED r amount of the prize-money, £2,180, 

tLL-MATCHED. opyright. was larger than on any previous 
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occasion, and shows a remarkable advance on the first show in 
1885, when the entries numbered but 133 and the prize-money 
amounted to only £350. It says much for the soundness of 
the hackney that, in the course of twenty-one years, out of 
7,057 animals submitted to veterinary inspection at the Islington 
shows, only 365 had been cast, and the same high standard was 
maintained on this occasion. 

An increase in the size of the ring afforded better facilities 
for the display of activity, strength and symmetry, combined 
with dash, fire and freedom of action, in which knees, pasterns, 
stifles and hocks flex in harmony with rhythmical precision. 
In addition to the showing in hand and the usual display in 
single and double harness, the introduction of tandem-driving 
was a much-appreciated new departure. Another fresh feature 
intended to encourage commercial dealings was the inauguration 
of a sale register as an additional inducement to foreign buyers 
to treat the Agricultural Hall as their great central mart in 
preference to making long journeys over the country to inspect 
the studs of individual breeders. It is an interesting coincidence 
that in these days Islington should have come to be recognised 
as the headquarters of the hackney when, with much ingenuity 
but little etymological justification, an adjoining district has 
been sometimes claimed as the name-place of the breed. Among 
others Maitland, in his “‘ History of London,” says: ‘ The 
village of Hackney, being anciently celebrated for numerous 
seats of the nobility and gentry, occasioned a mighty resort 
thither of persons of all conditions from the City of London, 
whereby so great a number of horses was daily hired in the city 
on that account that at length all horses to be let received the 
common appellation of *‘ hackney horses,’ which denomination 
has since communicated itself both to public couches and chairs, 
and though this place at present be deserted by the nobility, 
yet it so greatly abounds with merchants and persons of distinc- 
tion that it excels all other villages in the kingdom, and probably 
on earth, in the riches and opulence of its inhabitants, as may 
be presumed from the great number of persons who keep coaches 
there.” But though it is held by many writers, whose opinions 
are entitled to great weight, that Sedan and Bath gave their 
names to the chairs so-called, it is more than doubtful whether 
the village of Hackney, probably an old Danish settlement known 
as Haconsey—the island of Hacon or Haakon, to adopt the more 
familiar form—gave its name to the hackney carriage and so to 
the hackney horse. In fact, variants of the word “ hackney ”’ 
are to be found in the Dutch, French, Spanish and Italian 
languages, while in our own tongue it is used in Chaucer's 
“ Romaunt of the Rose”’ 

Dame Richesse on her hand gan lede 

A young man full of semely hede, 

That she best loved of anything. 

His lust was much in householdyng ; 

In clothing was he full fetyse, 

And loved well to have a horse of prise ; 
He wende to have reproved be 

Of thrifte or murder, if that be 

Had in his stable an hackeney 


Froissart also, who borrowed the word from 
haquenee, a slow-paced nag, says in one of his 
Chronicles, ““ The knights are well horsed and the 
common people and others on litell hakeneys 
and geldyngs.”’ The word likewise acquired the 
meaning of “let for hire,” and is thus used in 
the“ Vision of Piers Plowman’’: “ac hakeneys 
hadde thei none bote hakeneys to hyre.”’ 

The old Norfolk trotting horse, at one time 
known indifferently as the hack, hackney, 
roadster, road horse, or chapman’s horse, described 
as “ a cloddy, compact horse or gelding, occasion- 
ally styled a cob,”” was held in high repute, as 
appears from an enthusiastic letter wrtten to 
Sir John Paston about the year 1465 by his 
wife, Margaret Paston, who says, “there be 
bought for you three horses at St. Faiths Fair 
and all be trotters right fair horses. God save 
them and they will be well keeped.” As a saddle 
horse the Romans (and their opinions have received 
emphatic endorsement by many Britons, both 
ancient and modern) evidently did not appreciate the trotter, 
to which was given the name of “ succussator,” the shaker, or 
jolter, and sometimes “ cruciator,” or ‘“ tormentor,” words 
whose meanings are so self-evident that they do not need trans- 
lation. At the present time, apparently, the hackney is not 
regarded by our War Office authorities as “ liable for the warres 
and in time of peace apt and mete for the way,’’ for he is left 
out of account altogether in the national horse-breeding scheme, 
and is not even represented on the Advisory Committee of the 
Development Commissioners. The hunter-breeding districts, 
both of Ireland and Great Britain generally, cannot be said to 
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be favourable to the hackney cross, and though he has not eithet 
the speed, endurance, or stamina of Old Shales, for example, 
with a record of seventeen miles trotted within the hour, of his 
grand-daughter, Phenomena, who did fifteen miles an hour, 
carrying fifteen stone, or of the mare Nonpareil, who in the year 
1832 trotted a hundred miles in three minutes under ten hours, 
“ without showing any symptoms of fatigue, and on entering 
her stable began to eat her hay as if she had come off only a 
moderate stage,”’ he still has a great future before him, not, it is 
true, as a business or utility horse, but as the pleasure horse of 
the rich man or woman. For this purpose it is safe to predict 
that under the fostering care of the Hackney Horse Society, 
with a membership exceeding two thousand, he will maintain 
his high quality and his high price. Ladies especially cannot 
be blind to the fact that a charming costume in a well-appointed 
park phaeton, behind a well-mounted pair of 15h. 2in. steppers, 
is much more becoming than a pair of motor goggles and dis- 
figuring veil. Thus will the hackney horse remain the horse 
par excellence of the park and the show-ring, and we shall con 
tinue to admire him, whether at Olympia, Richmond, or the 
Royal, in Paris, New York, Brussels, or Rome, where he will 
come very near to realising the description given in a verse 
from an old poem published by one Charles Corbett at Addison's 
Head against St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street, in 1751, under the 
title of the “‘ Tale of the Horse and the Flies ”’ : 

Among horses he a comely steed, 

His strength unequal to his speed, 

Such as the Libyan wastes produce 

Adapted more to show than use 

Proud of his shape and manag'd grace, 

Disdainful slights the vulgar pace, 

Now stately treads the measur'd round, 

Now curvets o’er the unfelt ground 
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THE SHIRE CHAMPIONS. 


WING to the early day at which we go to press it 
was impossible for us last week to make any 
mention of the chief events in the Shire Horse 
Exhibition. Now it is too late to go over the 
catalogue in detail, as this has been done already 

by our daily contemporaries. We could not let the occasion 
pass, however, without showing portraits of the most important 
winners. It has been generally admitted that no finer specimens 
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of the great cart-horse have ever been on exhibition. The 
battle for first place lay ultimately between two stallions, both 
of which for along time have been known as doughty opponents 
to meet in the ring. The best colt or stallion was Mr. Grandage’s 
Gaer Conqueror. It was generally believed that the contest 
would lie between this horse and Sir Berkeley Sheffield’s 
Slipton King. This horse was junior champion last year, and 
he had won his class prize this year with ease, as he has 
weight and bone enough for anything. In the end, however, 
he was not even reserved, that honour being given to Lord Roth 
schild’s Babingley Nulli Secundus. A very popular victory was 
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that of Mr. Max Michaelis, whose mare, Pailton 


Soral vas awarded the distinction of being tix 
best mare or fiily in the show [he reserve was 
the mare Bardon Forest Princess, belonging to 
Mr. J. G. William Tne best filly was found in 
Sir Walpole Greenweil’s Dunsmore Chessi Si 


Walpole Greenweii paid five hundred and sixty 
uneas for le and she is proving herself well 
orth the money The award for the best coit was 
iven to Lord Rothschild for ins Babingley Nui 

Secundus, Mr. J. Whinnerah being second with 

Warton Draughtsman We must mention tiat 
Mr. Peter Davies won the prize for the best geiding 
with his Midlands Squire, Mr. KE. Davies being 


reserve with Partington Hero Mr. Max Michaelis 
is to be heartily congratulated on winning the 
mare championship for the first: time On three 


previous occasions Pailton Sorais has been on the 
point of carrying off that honour, and it was very 
evident that her victory was hailed with delight 
by the pe tators 

More important, in a sense, than the show 
itself was the sale which followed it We have to 
remember always that the exhibiting of Shire 
horses is only a means to an end, that end being 
the popularisation of the best cart-horse in’ the 
world On the first day of the sale visitors gave 
ubstantial proof of the estimation in which they 
hold the Shire The auctioneers, Messrs. Sexton, 
Grimwac and Beck disposed of eighty-two 
stallions for a total sum of {11,147 17s., giving 
the remarkable high average of nearly $135 19s 
This was very good indeed, and it completes 
the practical answer to those who assert that the 
irt-horse is being driven out of existence by the 
motor Such a calamity might occur possibly, 
but no shadow of its appearance yet darkens the 
horizon Indeed, there is nothing more certain 
than the fact that trafhic makes traffi 

There will always be plenty of work for 
horses to do, especially those magnificent Shires 
vhich are the best fitted by Nature for doing the 
ieavy haulage of towns. Moreover, the price 
iven for one of these animals testifies to the 
continued popularity of breeding Shires The 
animal in question was Rickford Coming King. 
He was shown by the executors of the late Lord 
Winterstoke, who bred him. He is by Ravensput 
out of Holker Marionette, by Hendre Crown 
Prince. He was bought by Mr. Heath of Congieton, 
(Cheshire, tor the sum of 1,175 guimeas 

Qf course, the price is not extraordinary, 1f 
we compare with it the large sums which from time 
to time have been paid for the leading stallions 
of their day But this horse, as a matter of fact 
only took the fourth prize in the class judging 
on Tuesday lo say that is by no means to deny 
his splendid power and quality ; but still. there is a 
ditterence between a fourth-prize winner and some 
of the expensive horses purchased for instance 
by the late Sir Blundell Maple. It is natural to ask 
what will be the future of Shire-horse-breeding. 
Chere is no cause for anxiety on the part of those 
engaged in it On the contrary, more men are 
coming in every year, and consequently there is a 
widening of the market and a general improvement 
in the condition. No doubt competition becomes 
keener every year, and it is impossible for any 
one breeder to monopolise the honours; but that 
is as it should be Che most successful men are 
precisely those who welcome a friendly rivalry. 
And indeed there are among them many enthusiasts 
who put the welfare of the breed far above any 
personal consideration. Farmers, too, are quietly 
but continuously improving the horses that they 
need for work, and they are helped to do this by 
the wide distribution of Shire stallions and the 
reasonable fees charged for their service. It 
is all the better for them that there is an increasing 
proportion of breeders who refuse to found a 
stud by mere length of purse they delight to 
pick out the promising colt or filly, which, though 
bred in humble surroundings, nevertheless contains 
the promise of doing something notable in the 
shows. 
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LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

Ik WILLIAM BUTLER was a distinguished soldier 
who, unfortunately, came too closely into political 
prominence during the later period of his life. No 
doubt to many this will constitute one of the chief 
merits of Sir William Butler: An Autobiography 

(Constable), but to others it will only be a cloud in a fine and 
picturesque career. Sir William Butler, as a man, was possessed 
of a great power of observation, a tenacious memory and a more 
than Irish sense of humour. Those who read his life only for 
the sake of the humanity in it will therefore be delighted, though 
the politicians may, no doubt, wrangle. Sir William came into 
the world in a time of trouble, as he was born about seven vears 
before the Irish famine took place—to be precise, in the first 
year of the reign of Queen Victoria. The district in which he 
was born is still called “ Butler’s Country.” It is a great plain 
which stretches from Slieve-na-Man to the Galtees. It was a 
wild district, and from the days of his boyhood he remembered 
the following incident in the life of Barbara Lady Mostyn : 
She had early separated from her husband, Sir Piers Mostyn, for some 
incompatibilities, one of which | remember. Sir Piers was sitting late with his 
fox-hunting friends one night shortly after the marriage. My lady was in het 
own apartments. It was proposed that she should be “* blooded "—this ceremony 
consisted in drinking a cup of claret, in which the brush of the fox last killed 
was put. My lady was sent for. Seated at the table, the rite was explained 
to her, and the noxious draught placed before her. She refused to drink it 
“By G , madam,” thundered Sir Piers, ** you will have to drink it; you 
must be * blooded.’ "Lady Mostyn drank the cup, and left the castle, to which 
she never returned.” 
We must add to this a delightful sketch of an old biacksmith : 
Often when pursuing some train of thought he would sum up the lost 
Cause by carrying it into the other world, and he would suddenly ask me such 
a question as, ** Where’s Cromwell now ?” or “* Where's Ireton to-day?” I 
was always careful not to anticipate the supreme point by giving direct answer 
to his question, but I would just say ‘“* Where ?” 
like the sparks from his own anvil. ‘ I'll tell ye,’ he would ery. “* He’s where 


Then his eyes would flash 


he could kindle his pipe with his elbow.” Then there was nothing more to be 
said 

Butler entered the Army at the age of twenty. This was in 
1858. At that time he says: 

Nearly all the older officers had seen service in the Crimean War, which was 
then only a recent event. The majority of them were splendid fellows ; that 
long siege had been a wonderful school for the forming of manly characters 
They had a type and manner of their own. Their hair was not cut short, as 
in the present day, but was worn long over the ears; and they had large, fuzzy 
whiskers, with moustaches that went straight into them They smoked much, 
and some of them drank a good deal, but they carried their liquor well, as it 
used to be said 
We picture him in those days as a very energetic, athletic young 
man. Indeed, before starting for the East he won the 250yds. 
hurdle race against the South of Ireland garrison at the Limerick 
foot-races. This was before he started for Madras in 1860. 
The story of what he did during these early years of Eastern 
experience is interesting, but not exceptionally so. We slip 
past it, and come to the time when he was back in England 
again, and stationed at Aldershot-—-a very different Aldershot 
then to the place we know to-day. Great expanses of sand 
stretched up beyond the Long Valley to the very doors of the 
wretched huts in which the soldiers were housed. It was very 
conservative : 

All the drills, movements and manceuvres were exactly what they had been 
fifty vears before There might just as well have been ne Crimean War, no 
Mutiny, no anything Most of the old officers swore, as their ancestors had 
sworn on the fields of Flanders one hundred years earlier. I think the men 
liked them all the better on that account. 

In the Army were many delightful types of a kind of soldier 
that has passed away. Here is a sketch of the Colonel, as he 
then was : 

He would never move a muscle as the staff officer went through his message 
He would then gravely turn to one of the old “ fizzer men,” as they were called 
(pensioners who had the privilege of hawking ginger beer among the troops), 


and ask him, ** What did the d fule say ?”’ 
* He said, ver honour, that the brigade was to move to the right.” 
“ Did he? Third brigade, fours left.” 


Or again, he would on occasion, when he had had words with the messenger 

of movement, take all the men into his confidence by turning in his saddk 
and remarking, with a most comical expression of face, ‘* He'll nae puzzle the 
Fusiliers, I can tell ye.” 
Even in those early days he had very little sympathy with 
the kind of drill and march past which prevailed at Aldershot. 
Later on he came to see that they were pregnant with dange 
to the State. He returns to the subject in a paragraph towards 
the end of the book : 

At this time and for four years later, and for many years before, Aldershot 
was preparing the British Army for the disaster of the South African War. I do 
not wish to be misunderstood. It was the fault of the system and not of a man 
Aldershot was the child of the Crimean War, that war of the massed divisions, 
shoulder-to-shoulder tactics, parade, plumes, drums beating, and colours flying 


It could not help itself. Never was the child more absolutety father to the man 
than was the Aldershot school of tactics the parent of Magersfontein, Stormberg 
Nicholson's Nek, and Spion Kop. The Basingstoke Canal was the true sources 
of the Tugela River, and batteries were lost in the Long Vallev vears befor 
Long’s guns fell an easy prey to the Boers at Colenso 
Before arriving at this stage, Sir William Butler had seen 
much service in many different lands. He had taken part 
in the Red River Expedition under Colonel Wolseley, had spent 
many years in Africa, been in Egypt and, in addition, had done 
much travelling on his own account, the most interesting of 
which was perhaps his‘tour in the neighbourhood of Waterloo, 
which he did with twenty pounds in his pocket and a knapsack 
on his shoulder. And in most places he had the luck to meet 
distinguished men. Thus in early life, while stationed at Guernsey, 
he made a friendship with Victor Hugo. Of his notes regarding 
Hugo, the most characteristic is that dated December roth, 1886: 
Breakfasted at Victor Hugo's. He said that there were two English words 
that he hated: one was “ Respectable,” and the other “ Ragged.” “ Ragged 
School! think of that,’” he went on; “ does it not make you shiver 
There is a characterisation of Cecil Rhodes which is too piquant 
to miss out. It occurs in a story told by his brother : 


‘My brother is a strange man,” Frank replied. ‘ We were young chap 
together, and there wasn’t too much money or too many things among us. One 
day Cecil came and asked me to let him have one of my shirts, as he wanted to 
go to an evening party in London Well, | wanted the shirt myself that evening 
and I told him he couldn't have it He said nothing, but | knew he didn’t like 
losing a chance, so I watched him I saw him off to the train He had neither 
the shirt on him nor had he bag and baggage with him; but [ thought that 
I'd go to the drawer and just make sure of my shirt It was gone! Cecil came 
back that night * Well, Cecil,” I said, ‘ vou won over that shirt of mine ; 


but just tell me how you did it, for it wasn’t on you when you left here, and you 
had no parcel with you What did you do with it?” He chuckled a litth 

and said, drily, * | put it on under the old one.” Now, that’s Cecil.’ 

Of course, the part of the book which will interest most is the 
later pages, in which Sir William Butler lays bare his views 
about the events that led up to and occurred during the South 
African War. Much of this is fresh, and, in spite of the serious 
intention of the writer, it is also amusing ; but we must content 
ourselves with directing the reader’s attention to it, as we are 
on highly controversial ground. All we need say is that every 
reader, whatever be his politics, so long as he delights in “ the 
greatest study of mankind,” will find these chapters as engaging 
as those of any novel. 


EDWARD HENRY 

The Card, by Arnold Bennett Methuen 

IN the gallery of portraits which stretches away down the vista of Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s thirty-one works there hangs none more true to nature or more 
extraordinarily skilful in the painting than the portrait of Edward Henry, 
who was called Denry to save time He was the son of a washerwoman in the 
Five Towns, a woman of character and gloom, fit parent to a Denry ; he open 
his career as a “card” by dancing with the Countess of Chell he closes it 
as far as the book is concerned, as the youngest mayor Bursley has ever had 


Of the strokes of anxious audacity by which, as by a staircase, Denry mounts 


in the interval Mr. Arnold Bennett tells with pungent wit He likes his hero 
and makes us like him; he defends his most daring frauds, and obliges us to 
excuse them; he gets him into positions in which Denry trembles, horrified 
at his own daring, and stares ruin in the face, and he gets him out of them by 


strokes of actual inspiration, for which Denry himself can find no other explana 


tion than * That’s me, that is.” Clayhanger " was a great book, but 7/ 
Card, which Mr. Bennett appears to have flung off in the intervals of monumental 
epics as a musician throws off a song in the intervals of composing a grand 
opera, is a great little book Phere is only one episode which, among the many 
which keep the reader laughing at their daring and breathless as to their succes 

does not seem quite to “ come off,” and that is the one in Switzerland with 
Captain Deverax as Denry’s butt Denry’s charm is that he was never un 
necessarily spiteful—that the innate niceness,” for lack of a better word 
which characterises his relations with his wife and his indomitable mother, 
shows up more or less in everything throughout his career, and enables us to 
like as well as laugh at him Perhaps Denry would have done all that, in 
order to humble someone whose only fault was that he was different to Denry 

but Mr. Bennett may take it as a compliment, both to himself and to his hero 
that we feel impelled to protect and to defend Denry against his author Wi 
do not believe he would have done so! Mr. Bennett, as Denry, is perhap 
happier in the Vive Towns than in Switzerland with captains and Russian 


countesses, but anywhere and everywhere, when all is said and done, The Card 


is a brilliant and a brilliantly amusing lour de force 


A DAY THAT IS DEAD 
The Passionate Elopement, by Compton Mackenziv Martin Secketr 


PHIS novel must be hailed as a real triumph. It is not a copy of the fashion 
of a past period—it is an actual reproduction of a period The note it strike 

of laughter and pathos, of wit and folly, of tenderness and grace, is the ve ritabk 
authentic note It is no echo Even the most successful of the stume ” 


novels seldom achieve anything better than life-like puppets, dressed in correct 
garments, and using the correct oaths; but this might have been written by a man 


vho in his clever and observant youth led the very life he describes, and who 
vets in his description the actual poignant note of the pathos of human follic 

because he knows that it is all passing—he saw it pass. In their wondertul 
clothes, with their bows and curtsies, the characters move before us on the stage 
of Curtain Wells—Ripple the little Beau, the Autocrat of the Wells, at the head 
f his brilliant company Rakes and widows, fops and beauti mayors and 
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footmer ind fools, the make their da‘ pournme just as we are making 
Murs ; mad if bids y mong them uryving her waite swansdown mufl 
nearnation of ith and spring and innocent wisdom The description 

n pa I I f Phyllida’s sweetness turning a rake into a lover and 
fl lida herself in love is one of the most charming things that has been 
written for a long time For that is Mr. Compton Mackenzie's triumph Behind 
ill the curt t inal yooning and affectations and under all the beautiful 
und carefully planned costumes, the stage accessories of a period so often ** done 
before,” are real mplex men and women, human as ourselves, stirred by the 
ings that know no © period,” and stir us still The English, the stvle and the 
ittitude of the author are so perfectly the outcome of the subject and so accord 
vith it ands ‘ it. that admiration grows as the tale goes on. That trick of run 
ning we nal miment i ne of the most difficult things to achieve successfully 
et Mr. Mackenzie achieves it ind while the whole is so spontaneous that 
| i ' ken it to the work even of a greater than Mr. Mackenzic 

n that f { the personal presence of the author in his own pages 

i ben ntl d and smiling presence, and in the kindliness, the humour 
wma t enthene f the treatment, it come is near to Thackeray, and t 
Thackera ealin th the anne ibject is any man has come since Thackeray 


Phil DARK AGES 
The Red Symbol, | John Iromsicke Eveleigh Nash 


IHERE isn vonder that the Dark Age it one end of I urope should have an 


ibsorbing interest for the twentieth century at the other end of it The plung 
in fa ventleman from London into the thick of a secret society in Russia, with 
all it rot ma danger und its final revolution, affords a contrast of type 
anal thook that seldom fails of its effect It does not do so on this occasion ; 
wid the interest is heightened | i love-story full of thrilling incidents Maurice 
goes throu incredible exertions and adventures in revolutionary Russia, in 
the desperate eftort, first, to ive and then to serve the woman he believes to 
be his Engl ! Anne Pendenni 


\ HIGH AIM 


The Lone Heights, by B. l’aul Newman John Murray 


PHE intention of this story is admirabl It is also clear, which is more than 
an bee vid for the intentions of many writer lhought and a dee p conviction 
ive gone to its makin md the conviction is one with which we must all agree 
namely, that goodn md uprightne ire worth everything else put together 
But the author has made his conviction clearer than his character ind much 
more convineing Verner, the famous writer who is the father of the heroine 
id the ultimate iwviour of all concerned, i ilmeost too pertect too incessantly 
mad knight! elt-sacrificing and right Nell, the straying daughter, is too con 
istently id and cold, and the author lost a chance in not making more of the 
ecret cowardice which is the real cause of her tragedy 
MILD 


Account Rendered, by E. I’. Benson Heinemann.) 

A STUDY of that type of insincerity, commoner in women than in men, which 
in practisin ‘ knack of justifying deception loses the power of per 
ceiving truth Mild in treatment ilmost too mild The same kind of genth 


omment is passed on the suicide which is the direct result of Lady Tenby's 


duplicity a nat planting expedition in a seaside garden; and the con 
equence is that Ted's tragic death, through which he sets free the woman who 
has been induced to marry him by his mother’s amiable little lie, makes little 
effect upon the reader Owing perhaps to Mr. Benson's habit of mild and 


rather prosy comment, it does not greatly move 


\ BOOK OF PREFACES 
The Doctor's Dilemma, Getting Married, and The Showing-up of 
Blanco Posnet, by Bernard Shaw (Constable.) 
VR. BERNARD SHAW is a joy to those who love argument In the first 
place, because he is one of the wittiest, cleverest and most alert of literars 


swordsmen \llied to these qualities is a habit of giving himself away generously, 
“> that he not only administers hard blows to others, but lavs himself open to 
equally effective retort It were almost blasphemy to accuse him of lack of 
humour; yet how else can we account for a serious preface of nearly a hundred 


pages of small print to the light comedy called A Doctor's Dilemma It was not 
the way of the old masters, who in their dav and generation made fun of the 
unfortunate doctor We are very sure that the first readers of Moliére’s “ Le 
Médeein Maigré Lui” did not require a long homily to enable them to appreciat 
the force of that immortal work. He who runs may read “ Gil Blas" without 
commentary, and our own Fielding, with his successors up to and including 
Charles Dickens, could make fun of a “ saw-bones ” without finding it needful 
to append an explanation. Besides, this preface of Mr. Shaw's, to use a phrase 
once applied to “ Sartor Resartus,” is “* clotted nonsense.’ "The business of this 

infamous profession,” as he calls it, is to heal, and the test of healing is the 
death-rate. Contrast it to-day with what it was a hundred vears ago, and nine 
tenths of the dramati:t’s animadversion falls to the ground If he contrasts 
the pain and suffering which had to be endured before the discovery of anaesthetics 
ind antiseptic treatment with the comparative immunity from pain now, 
ind the saving of many valuable lives, it would be impossible for him to give 
utterance to the pettish complaints set forth with so much verbosity in this 
preface Finally, it is very sad to have to say it about anything Mr. Bernard 
Shaw has written, but the treatise is dull No manual put together by 
specialists could exceed it in deadly dulness. We hope that he will issue two 
eparate editions of his works, one containing only his sparkling and amusing 
creative works for the benelit of those who love literature, and the other includ 
ing those prefatorial essays for the delectation of such as allow fads and small 


enthusiasms to obscure and destroy the pure love of letters 


ANOTHER CRUISE OI THE SUNBEAM 
A Saga of the “Sunbeam,” by Horace G. Hutchinson. (Longmans.) 
NO one could be better fitted than Mr. Horace Hutchinson to be the annalist 


of a holiday voyage His genial temperament, urbane wit and observant eye 
play gracefully around the myriad of themes in which he is interested. Very 
little escapes his attention. and the themes dearest to him are brought up even 
unid surroundings which do not lead us to expect them rhere is, for example, 
i wonderful amount of golf worked into this record of ocean travel rhe natural 


' 


is ke f a surprise but it is very pleasant to see the almost bovish 
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Ireshness with which Mr. Hutchinson describes the sea-birds, whales and other 
creatures met with in a Northern trip rhe appearance of an iceberg, the firss 


by the by, which was ever seen from the deck of the Sunbeam, Inspires him te 
something approaching poetry \t first it looked like a mass of whipped ere am 
lying on the water’s surface, and no very large mass at that But as we cany 
nearer it grew in stature and majesty, and its dazzling, frosty whiteness wher; the 


sun caught it full was singularly contrasted with the darkness of the shadowed 


clefts Phen, while the sun still shone warmly on us it was e« lipsed from th 
berg by a cloud, and at once the great glowing white mass went livid blue, as 
Iceland and Newfoundland 
the Grand Falls and the Labrador Coast, Tadousac and the Saguenay are all 


if some fearful death had suddenly overtaken it.” 


made to yield a tribute of interest by this skilful hand It was the fifty-fitt) 
commission of the Sunbeam, and Lord Brassey contributes an interesting com 
parison between the present-day crew and those with whom he used to CTUise 
about the Mersey in his early days. ‘ Then not a man on board could read 
the names in the dock of Liverpool painted in the largest letters on the doc} 
wall.” In this latest crew of thirty-one only two signed with a mark The 
book is an agreeable record of a successful and happy trip 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY 
Phe Danger Zone of Europe, by H. Charles Woods. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Women and Labour, by Olive Schreiner (Fisher Unwin.) 
Via Rhodesia, by Charlotte Mansfield. (Stanley Panl.) 
Lord Bellinger, by Harry Graham. (Arnold.) 
Just to Get Married, by Cicely Hamilton. (Chapman and Hall.) 
\ Weak Woman, by W. H. Davies Duckworth.) 


SHORT NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 34* 


LAW AND THE LAND. 


HERE has been another decision on the important subject of nuisance: 
to a highway, a matter which, as we pointed out in a recent note, 
is of great interest to the owners and occupiers of property adjoining 
a public road or street, and again the decision has been in favour 
of the householder, though we understand there is likely to be an 
appeal Any act or omission that renders a highway unsafe or 

less convenient for the use of passers-by may be a nuisance, and if an individual 
is injured owing to the existence of a nuisance he may bring an action for damages 
against the person responsible for the nuisance. That, speaking generally 
is the position of the law; it is not an exact definition, but it will serve for our 
present purpose, which is to point out the qualification imported by the recent 
decision on the general proposition that whoever brings a danger to a highway 
does so at his peril. In the case referred to, a child, while playing in the road 
had erawled through a hole in the fence and fallen down an area Phat hok 
said the plaintiff, was a nuisance; it was natural for a child to creep through 
agap; and, therefore, the property-owner was responsible for the injury caused 
to the child while making such a user-of the highway as a child may be expected 
to pursue. The jury found that there had been no negligence on the part of the 
property-owner, although the gap in the fence was in fact a nuisance, and that 
the injury was due to the child having gone through the gap and then fallen 
down the area. It is true that a highway is for the use of children as well as 
adults, and there are cases that distinctly show that a child may be said to be 
lawfully using a highway under circumstances when an adult would not; but 
still, the injury must be the direct result of the nuisance, and in the present 
case it was not so, and the property-owner was held not to be responsible for 


what happened to the child while a trespasser upon his property, when that 


trespass had been made possible by a defect in the fence which had been cause: 
by third parties, and the existence of which did not constitute negligence on tli 
part of the defendant 


Another exemplification of this doctrine of nuisance, on somewhat different 
lines, was furnished by a case decided last week by Mr. Justice Neville \ 
District Council sued a landowner to recover the cost of erecting a fence between 
his land and the highway. The land was but a narrow strip, about a hundred 
yards long, and varying from five to twelve yards in width Along its south 
side ran the highway, and on the north side was an ancient chalk-pit belonging 
to another person That pit was a danger to persons lawfully using the highway 
especially at night, and the District Council, taking advantage of a section in 
the Public Health Agt of 1907, which enables a local authority tc require dangerous 
places to be enclosed-so as to prevent any danger therefrom, served a notice to 
fence upon the defendant, and, as he did not comply with it, did the work them 
selves, and sued him for the cost Ihe defendant protested that his land was 
not the danger, but the pit which did not belong to him, and that any liability 
on his part to fence was limited in favour of persons lawfully using the highway 
and that persons who strayed off the highway across his strip of land to the edge 
“ the pit were trespassing, and could not be said to be lawfully using the highway 
rhe learned judge, however, held that the Act of Parliament was wide enough 
to cover the case, and that, as the chalk-pit was so approximate to the highway) 
as to involve danger to travellers, the Council were entitled to require the defendant 
to fence, and to recover the cost of doing the work themselves, and also to have 
an injunction restraining the defendant from pulling down the fence they had 


erected on his land 


rhe decision of the Court of Appeal in the recent case of Lurcott v. Wakel) 
should be marked and remembered by every intending tenant of an old housé 
and he should take care to see that the lease is so framed as not to expose him 
to the risk of having to rebuild, if any part of the house becomes dangerous 
solely by reason of its age. The plaintiff was the owner of a house, which was 
occupied by the defendant under a lease whereby he had covenanted to repatt 
well and substantially and keep in thorough repair and good condition all the 
demised premises. After the lease had been running for the best part of thirty 
vears, the front wall of the house became in such a state, owing to the natural 
effect of the passing of years, that the local authority required it to be pulled 
down and rebuilt This work the owner was obliged to do, at a cost of ove! 
two hundred and fifty pounds, and he claimed to recover this amount from the 
tenant, as damages for breach of the covenant to repair Right away through 


the plaintiff succeeded ; the Official Referee decided in his favour, so did twa 
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judges of the King’s Bench Division, and now the Master of the Rolls and two 
Lords Justices have upheld his right to call upon his tenant to make good the loss 
The rule of law seems to be that where the proposed repair amounts to a sub- 
stantial change in the house it will fall upon the landlord ; but if it is merely the 


ON THE 


By Horackt HutTcHINSON 


Wuar Constitutes A Recorpb ? 

WAS not able to attend the Ladies’ Golf Union mecting last week—the 
most largely-attended meeting, by the by, ever held—though I did go 
to the conversazione, if that is the right name for it, in the afternoon ; 
but I see that my name was quoted in reference to “‘ record” scores. 
The hon. secretary of the Union had written asking me whether a 
‘ record ” should be counted as such only if made in a scoring competition, 

or if a score in a match might be so reckoned. The ladies, in their logical way, 
have passed a rule now that a “ record” score shall be one made in a scoring 
competition and in no other kind of match. Surely this is right Our own 
practice in this regard is 
very loose Most of us, if 
we are asked, say, “Oh 
no, a record can only be 
made when it is a scoring 
round thatis being 
played,” and the next 
moment we will be talking 
about ** So-and-so’s record 
that he made in his match 
with A. N. Other.” The 
seore made in a match is 
achieved when we are not 
starting out to make a 
score at all. We play quite 
a different game from that 
which we should have 
played had a low score 
been our original object, 

going for”’ a long putt 
and taking risks which 
we should not have dreamt 
of chancing had we been 
trving for a good score 
from the start \fter a 
few holes, it is true, when 
we find ourselves fairly 
on the way to a score 
better than usual, we may 
devote ourselves to score 
play more than to the 
match; but we did not 
start out with that idea, 
and had we done so might 
have played the first hole 
or two quite differently 

rue Recorps ONLY IN 

Score COMPETITIONS 

That is one reason 

why a record should only 
be reckoned as such when 
a score is the aim of the 
play from the start, and 
another reason is that, on 
five days out of the seven, 
as courses are set out 
now, we find them with 

the tees forward, the holes 
in quaint corners of the 
greens, sometimes right 
off the green altogether, 
and the entire problem as 
different as possible from 

that which is set on a 
competition day or on the 
Saturday and Sunday, 

which are the principal 

golfing days of the week. 

When a competition is 

going on it is usual for 

the course to be set out CBr le 
more or less according to i 
a stereotyped pattern, 
and scores made at any 
such times are fairly com- 


Lp ocneglerendie celia 1 MR. HERBERT 


which 1s more than can be 
said when the courses are 
‘ Isn’t there any rule about it ? "is the question which it seems 
but the answer to that is that it is a point which is not 


quite different 
rather obvious to ask ; 
quite within the province of the rules. The game can be played quite nicely 
without bothering about records, and it is for the playing of the game that the 
rules exist. I cannot even remember that it is a question which has ever come up 
before the Rules of Golf Committee, though very “ free to admit "’ that in the 
multitude of these questions I am likely enough to have forgotten it 
VoGuE oF THE SMALL BaLt 

One of the golfing fashions of to-day runs in the direction of using small 
balls, and rather heavy ones. They have their merit, and probably the modern 
fashion is good It is well, in following it, to use discretion, observing that 
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renewal of a subsidiary portion of the building, the repair comes within the 
tenant's covenant, and he must do or pay for the work rhe wall in this case 
was merely a subsidiary part of the premises, its restoration did not change the 
character or nature of the house, and the defendant was held liabk 


GREEN. 


AND BERNARD Darwin. 


‘circumstances alter cases,”’ and that the small, heavy ball is not good when the 


“grass is very long, especially if it be wet, long grass, nor when there is liability, just 


a little off the course, of heavy lying. If you will take out two balls, a small 
and heavy and a big and light one, you may prove this very quickly, and, so 
proving, will believe it more implicitly than even from reading these word 

If you bury both balls in heavy stuff of any kind and have a shot first at one 
and then at the other, you will find at once the difference in the greater kindli 
ness with which the lighter ball will respond to your effort to extricate it Ph 
heavier gives you a strong feeling of comprehending the sense in which the 
makers use the term “ reluetant rubber.” [t is on a clean course, especially 
when the wind is high 
that the small heavy ball 
shows its merit, and it 
keeps a good line on the 
putting green and make 

the hole relatively a bigger 


orice when it comes to it 


How tue FASHION HAS 


CHANGED 


The history of — the 
change in fashion of size 
of balls is” interesting 
Phe biggest ever used were 
by that gallant old sport 
man, Mr. Clark, who wrot« 
one of the first and best 
books on golf, “ Golf, a 
Rovaland Ancient Game 
Playing with very hort 
heavy clubs, he used balls 
that, according to the old 
reckoning, were numbered 
baad 30"" supposed to be 
drachms While he wa 
till playing with them, 
‘Eclipses”’ came in, and 
the small “ 26” Eclipse 
was smaller than any ball 
now used though not 
smaller than those bul 
lets”’ which Mr, A. M 
Ross used with great effect 
for a short while Phere 
never was another such 
good ball to putt with a 
those “26” Eclipses 
unless perhaps it were the 

Stewart Patent,” which 
may be regarded in some 
sort as a forerunner of 
the Eclipse It was a 
composition ball, with iron 
filings in it, and it wa 

mortal heavy” too 
heavy for any man to 
drive I remember Mr 

Logan White, who w 


\ great humorist and wrote 


some brilliant artichk in 
his time for the old Black 
wood’s Magasin telling 
y Commander. Stewart in 
the Club at St. Andrew 
= * We've been weighing 
your balls against some 
gutties, and to make the 
balance even against one 
of your * twenty-seven’'s’ 
on the one side we had 
to put a ‘ twenty-eight’ 
gutty and the coal-scutth 
into the other.” The 
iclipses always seemed to 
me very much like the 
, , Stewart patents min 
WINDELER. ie fee” Cite. Slee 
was a deal of what Lord 
Moncrieff so well called wis inertia about both of them H. G. H 
True “ News or tue Worip”™ Tournament 
Ihe proprietors of the News of the World have done nobly in increasing the 
prize-money for the annual tournament that bears their name from two hundred 
and forty pounds to four hundred pounds, and they have increased it, if on 
may say so, at the right end Phe winner will still get his one hundred pound 
a sufficiently handsome provision—but to all the minor prizes something ha 
been added, while the sixteen unfortunates who are knocked out in the first 
round will in future get a solatium of five pounds each rhis last seems to be 
by far the most important alteration, because it means that each one o the 
thirty-two who qualify will get something to reward him and to help detra 
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impetuously to the bookshelf, tore down the * Art of Golf” and read once mor 


ibout the man who “ made a fetish of his big toe, which, he thinks, is the god 
of driving,” and all the other.delightful creations of Sir Walter Simpson's brain 
I think I am spoilt for other golfing philosophers 
Mr. Herserr WINDELER 

Among the very best-known golfers in America is Mr. Herbert Windele: 
1 write golfers in America, and not American golfers, because Mr. Windeler js 
an Englishman He was at school at Marlborough, but has lived the greater 
part of his life since at Boston Some vears since he was President of the United 
States Golf Association, and he has always taken the keenest interest in American 
gelf and golfing politics When the Oxford and Cambridge Society team mack 
their memorable tour in America, Mr. Windeler was indefatigably kind in looking 
ifter them As a small token of their gratitude the visitors asked him to become 
in honorary member of their society, and he is now one of the only two honorary 
members in existen Mr. Windeler has lately been in England, and though 
he is at this moment in Paris, he hopes to be back here before lonz. When in 
England he is often to be found playing at Woking and Guildford, while, always 
mxious for new golfing knowledge, he paid his first visit to Prince’s, Sandwich 
the other day, and returned greatly impressed. In the rather troublous times 
# International golfing politics Mr. Windeler is never weary of protesting that 
the United States have no other thought than loyalty to St. Andrews, and that 
all talk of splits and schisms is completeiy out of place B. D 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


is expense f competing Fermerly a player coming to London from, let us 
av. the Nort f Seotland in order to be knocked out in the very first round 
vas a little t r in glory perhaps, but considerably poorer in pocket by the end 
if} trip Now the certainty of this minimum sum, in addition to the possibility 
f fame and fortune uld make all the difference to him Assuredly the task 
f qualifying for this tournament, in me sections at least, grows harder and 
irder Wit Herd coming to London the wuithern section ts now a perfect 
t hed of unpion whereas the northern, by losing Robson, Tom Ball and 
Herd. in methin ver a vear is turned into a perceptibly pleasanter section 
ior W ld-t jualit 
fue Mystery or Gout 
l , been reading the second edition of Mr. Arnold Haultain’ 
Mister { Golf Che author admittedly set himself a difficult task when 
« tried to write e himself terms it, a psychology of golf.” He has gone 
into the subject t t exhaustively, but perhaps just a little dully I do not 
nd him so amusing Sir Walter Simpson, nor do I think he really understands 
» well all the follies and fancies of the golfer as did that most charming of writers 
He quotes from anatomists and neurologists ventlemen, doubtless, of European 
eputation vio lea t reader comparatively cold Perhaps | am being 
unfair t ' p bly I was disappointed because | expected to find some 
new and valuable tip’ that should make me hit the ball and was sent empty 
wa I can only relate the effect produced on me, whieh was that I rushed 
Pitt DISAPPEARING REDSTART 
fo tHe Epiror oF Country Lire.” 
Sit In ur issue of the th ult., Mr. Eldred Walker asks if the redstart 
becoming rarer in parts of England other than the part in which he resides 
He does not, however, name any locality, so that comparison is difficult About 
even vears ago we used often to see redstarts on our lawn here, in East Suffolk 


near Saxmundham, and very pretty they looked ; but, as in your correspondent’s 


me, the have quite disappeared, and tor years we have seen none I should 
bye rateful to anvone who could explain the cause of their disappearance 

KR. ta 

lo tue Epiror oF Country Lirt 

Sit In an er to your correspondent concerning redstart I may remark that 
I noticed that they were quite as common in this district (Wilts) this season as in 
the previous two seasons, if not commoner They abound in Savernake Forest 
mad I found the nests with eggs on three occasions last summer. I first observed 


the bird in the forest on April otl md found the nests re pectively on May roth 


mad tune oad (tw lal ee that another of your correspondents in an account 
4 the Rook states that the ie now busily engaged in patching up then 
id nest Is this correct Do they not rather build an almost entirely new 
nest on the top of the remains of the old one For | have often found rook 
nest ix or eight feet high Hiow can this be accounted for if the birds do not 
build up one nest on top of the other PLUMAGI 


Though generally found throughout Great Britain, the redstart is often 
unaccountably partial in its distribution In Seotland it appears to have 


extended its range northwards during recent yeat kp 


SCARCITY OF OWLS 
lo the Eprror of Country Lirt 
i In the number of Country Lire for February 25th you printed a letter 


from Mr. Joseph Collinson in which he accuses gamekeepers of being responsible 


lor the present searcity of owl Tomy mind this accusation is far too sweeping 
mad cannot | justified The modern keeper is very different from his precde 
et r, and knows more of the life and habits of the owl; consequently, the old 
time prejudice against that bird is not nearly so strong as it used to be Im the 
part of East Sussex that | know best, owls are not persecuted and, apparent 
the conditions « very favourable for their welfare Yet for some vears owls 

pecially barn-owls, do not seem to have incre ased in number Il venture to 
tigvest as a possible re m for thi carceness the immense quantities of viru 


ind poison that have been spread about the country during the last few years 
in order to check the rat and mouse plague May not many an owl have met 


its end through eatin in infected or potsoned rat H. H. Pripeaux 


HERON AND GROUND GAMI 


To tHe Eptror or Country Lirt 
Sit I was m interested in a photograph of a heron swallowing a rat which 
ippeared in an issue of your paper several week zo, as I hay pened to see a 
imilar incident in January | was driving in the neighbourhood of Llandilo 
South Wale ind spent some time in watching a heron playing with a small 
rabbit The bird was several fields away from the river Towy, and kept catch 
ing the animal and then letting it run away, just as a cat plavs with a mouse 


Eventually the heron picked it up and flew off, but the animal was so heavy 


that he was unable to carry it far at a time I should be glad to know if these 
birds are in the habit of feeding on ground vermin, as | have always supposed 
ev fed on fish only R. D. Brownson 


DESTRUCTION Ol RARI BIRDS 
To tne Eptrror of Country Lirt 
Sit I quite agree with vour correspondent as to magistrates having the power 
riven to them to suspend, or withdraw, the gun licence of anyone convicted 
# shooting rare birds Does not the present law, however, rest upon a wrong 
basis Instead of naming what may not be killed, would it not be more simplk 
ind much more to the point to name those birds that may be killed, protecting 
ill the rest In this way occasional migrants would be protected, and some 
f the rarer residents that may not have been actually named for protection 


Ernest B. Savaci 


BIRD-LIFE IN THE EMBANKMENT GARDENS, CHARING CROSS 
To rue Eptror or Country Lit 

Sit rhe song-thrush is again for another year charming us with his melody 

And with the first warm rain of spring we shall hope to hear the blackbird. On 

February 17th | saw for the first time a fine cock blackbird on the edge of the 

rubbery If the London County Council, at a very small cost, would surround 


the inner part of the projecting shrubbery behind the Burns monument with wire 
netting, so as to exclude the far too numerous cats, we should soon have the 


pleasure of seeing and hearing others of our English songsters, and the wire 


netting might als» serve the purpose of supporting and protecting flowering 


creepers PP. CLeMeNtTI-SMI‘H 


rHE CORNISH AND WELSH NUMERALS 
lo tHe Eprror or *“ Country Lire.” 

Si Referring to Mr. G. F. Saul’s article “* A Fellside Sheep-farm,”’ which you 

published on February trth, | send you a list of the Cornish and Welsh numerals 

You will notice the strong family likeness; in fact, they own a common origin, 


varied by a form of speech and expression necessitating different spelling 


Fuglish Cornish Welsh 
Cone onen un 
two deau dau 
three tre! ir 
four padzar pedwat 
five pemp pump 
SIX wheh chwech 
seven seith saith 
eight eath wvth 
nine nan nau 
ten déag déyg 
eleven ednack un ar ddeg 
twelve dowthack deuddeg dyddexg 
thirteen tardhak trethak tri ar ddeg 
fourteen puzwart hack 
hifteen pemdhak 
sixteen huettag whettak 
seventeen seitag 
twenty wan ugain 
twenty-one wonnan war iganz 
one upon twenty, 
etc.) 

thirty dég war niganz dég ar hugain 
forty duganz daugain 
fifty dég ha duganz hanner cant, or dég 

a deugain 
Sixty tri iganz trigain 
hundred kanz cant 
thousand inill mil 


G. G. T. TREMERN! 


\ WATER-LILY POND 


fo true Eprror or * Country Lire.” 
Su I have just read in Country Lire of February 4th an article called “ In 
the Garden,”’ written by “* F. W. H.,” in which is described a water-lily pond 
rhe writer says, ‘“* We must ever remember that it must be water-tight ; even 
a slight leakage will quickly reduce the volume of water,” et« Would it be a 


great trouble to ask him to let me know if by this he means that one can make 
ol which after the first the water need never be changed ? The reason I 





ask this is that I haves an open space in a “ sunk” garden which I am very 
anxious to turn into a pond, with a single high jet of water coming out of the 
middle, to be turned on if required But the surface of my “ sunk” 
garden, being so much lower than the surrounding ground, has up till now pre 
vented my making a basin of water there, as no overflow was possible and the 
ground is stiff clay. Now, if I could make a lily pond which did not require an 
outlet, it would be just the thing for my garden I could, of course, sink a 
cistern in one of the paths of the sunk garden, so that if any rains filled the pond 
to overflowing it could overflow through a pipe at the top edge of the pond into 
the cistern. Perhaps the writer knows of some nursery gardener who he could 
recommend who can make ponds and understands difficult drainage.—WINIFRED 
\RRAN 

So far as the water-lilies are concerned, it is not necessary or desirable 
to have water continually running in and out of the pond, but it must, during 
the growth of the plants, be kept to within a few inches of the same level. Many 
good water-lilies are now grown in tubs which are sunk in the ground, the only 
change of water being that which is put in to replace any lost by evaporation 
It would be necessary to have an overflow to take away the surplus water which 
ntered the pond from the proposed jet, and also from heavy rains, and this, 
judging by the facts before us, presents the greatest difficulty Instead of 
a cistern under one of the paths. we should be disposed to have on a large scale 
what is known as 4 “ sink-away.” This is a large pit filled in with rough bricks 
and other material of a lasting characte Such a pit could extend for a long 
distance under the pathway, and, if the outlet pipe were led into it, would take 
away a great deal of water The bottom of such a pit should, of course, be 
two feet or more below the surface of the water in the pond, and would be prefer 
able to a cistern. Any of the landscape garden or rock garden firms advertising 
in Country Lire would, no doubt, undertake the work.—Ep 
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CHETHAM’S HOSPITAL. 

To tHe Eprror or “ Country LIF! 
Sir,—Mr. Wheatley refers twice in his article on “ Chetham’s Hospital, Man- 
chester,” to the reported connection of Sir Walter Ralegh with that building, and 
under the picture of the very window of the reading-room you have inscribed the 
legend ‘**‘ Where Sir Walter Ralegi sat.’ I am afraid he never sat there at all. 
This “ tradition ” does not seem to go back further than 1850, when it was told 
to the members of the British Archwological Association by Mr. James Crossley 
when they visited the hospital (see Jour. Brit. Arch. Assn. 1850). But the origin 
of the story appears to have been due to a misreading of Dr. Dee’s diary Dee 


dined with Ralegh at Durham House in the Strand on October oth, 1595, and 
is known to have been on friendly terms with him, but he did not set foot in 
Manchester till four months later (February 14th, 1595-96). The late Dr. Brush 
field, an authority on Ralegh, wrote to Mr. C. W. Sutton of Manchester in 1901: 
| am afraid there is no foundation for the story of Sir W. Ralegh’s visit to 
Manchester, or even to Lancashire at all.” Dee was in Manchester from 
February, 1595-96, to November, 1614, and the diary of this portion of his life 
has been twice edited, but neither Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps nor Mr. J. E. Bailey 
found any evidence in support of Ralegh’s alleged visit . H. CureTHAM 
We should be reluctant to dispute the high authority of the late Dr. Brush 
field on the question of Ralegh’s visit to Manchester, as quoted by Mr. Cheetham 
At the same time the tradition will live, and the beautiful recess in the reading 
room will always be associated with the name of Ralegh, more especially as an 
original letter of his hangs in the room to give colour to the tradition. The 
belief could not be neglected, more particularly as it rests on the statement 
of so highly respected an authority as the late Mr. James Crossley, and it will 
be seen that the writer did not do more than treat it as a report.—-ED 


lo ture Eprror or “* Country Lirt 
Sir,—I was most interested to read in your issue of this week a description ot 
Manchester’s Bluecoat School, better known as Chetham’s Hospital I am 
sure that your readers would regret to hear that some two years ago the work 
carried on at this school had to be considerably curtailed, only seventy-five 
bovs being maintained and educated instead of a hundred as formerly, the 
feoflees having been compelled to adopt this course in consequence of lessened 
available revenue and the increased cost of maintenance and education To 
restore the school to its former strength an appeal was issued for a sum of 
fifteen thousand pounds wherewith to form an extra endowment fund, and of 
this sum nearly twelve thousand eight hundred pounds has now been collected, 
and the number of boys has been raised to ninety-five. The committee who 
are raising the money are most anxious to have the full amount in their hands 
by Easter, when the next election of boys takes place, so as to enable the 
feoffees to elect such a number as will restore the number of boys at the school 
to one hundred. With this sum the feoffees will be enabled to maintain this 
number of boys for all time ALAN F. Maciure, Hon. Secretary for the Fund, 
36, Brazenose Street, Manchester 


rHE SIMPLE LIFE 
lo tHe Eprror or “ Country Lit 

Sirk,—Exponents of the simple life may be interested in the portrait of one who 
deserved to be called one of its distinguished professors Father Richards 
or Christmas—also 
simply * Daddy,” as 
some delighted to 
call him, was born 
at Andover, Hants; 
the particular year 
in’ which this event 
happened, l have 
not, inspite of many 
enquiries, been able 
to find out Some 
eighty years ago 
doubtless would be 
near the truth As 
a young man he fol- 
lowed the occ upation 
of a bricklaver's 
labourer ; then, as 
advancing years 
unfitted him for this 
calling, he becan 
an odd job man,” 
and during the past 
few years, when 
bodily strength had 
failed him, he 
simply wandered 
from one village to 
another meeting 
many friends, who 
ministered to his 
wants. Of a religious 
turn of mind, he was a 
bit of a cosmopolitan, 
as he was to be found 
on Sundays not only 
in the nave of Win- 
“ DADDY.” chester Cathedral, 
but also in the 





chapels of the city. Then, as to cleanliness. Was it not Count Rumford 
who said “that so great is the effect of cieanliness upon man that it 
extends even to his moral character Virtue never dwelt long with filth, 


nor do | believe there ever was a person scrupulously attentive to cleanliness 
who was a consummate villain”? Yes! Daddy was a great believer 
in cold water and soap. A _ pedestrian in the early morning through the 
meadows, past the Hospital of St. Cross, would doubtless find the old man 
on the bank of the Itchen, busy with his ablutions—some of his garments hanging 
on the bushes drying in the sun and wind— and he using the surface of the water 
as a mirror, combing out his patriarchal locks. Daddy was also a great believer 
in fresh air, and plenty of it, for he slept out all the year round The bundle 
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on his back, composed of bits of cloth, old newspapers and other odds and ends, 
too numerous to mention, was his bed, which he carefully spread out under some 
hedge in dry weather, or in the hollow trunk of a tree in wet Phen, with an 
umbrella to shield him from the wind, he calmly passed the hours of darkness 
in peace and quietness Where he got to to avoid “ the man in blue’s ” order, 
** Now, move on,” was his secret They've got to find I fust,” he once told me 


Che number of shirts and trousers he wore, and what he carried in between them 


were, like his resting-place o’nights, his secret Alas!) Daddy was found at 
St. Cross in February, speechless, and unable to move He was brought up to 


Winchester Union Infirmary and died there on the 18th.—W. T. Green 


“CANINE INTERCOURSE.” 
lo tHe Eptror or * Country Lis 
Sir,—lI think these two snap-shots may amuse some of your readers, as instances 
of an intercourse 
which does duty 
for speech among 
the dog tribe rhe 
fox-terrier having 
failed to induce 
the spaniel t« 


accompany her on 
a poaching ex- 
pedition, by gam- 
bolling round him, 
and starting off on 
her own account, 
is now, after the 
manner of her sex, 
trying what a femi 





hine pose can 
accomplish, while 
there is little doubt 1 FEMININE POSI 

that the full-grown 

retriever is offering sage advice to the rising generation Maun Sopvuta 


STEVENSON 


ARBOR DAY 

Pro rue Eprror o1 

Sir,—On Saturday, March 8th, the fifth Arbor Day Festival will be celebrated 
at Blackley, when twenty-five trees will be planted along the streets by children 
of the Blackley Municipal School, Manchester 
in North Manchester, with narrow streets, houses, mills and workshops in closg 


Country Lirt 


Blackley is an industrial district 


proximity, such a neglected corner of a great city as is in danger of becoming a 
suburban slum. Arbor Davy has been instituted to give the children an outside 


nterest in Nature-study (the planting and tending of a tree has formative 


influence on the character of a child), to foster local patriotism (the children 
take a share in the improvement of that part of the city in which they live—the 


future citizen is in training) and to beautify the place In 1907 six trees were 
planted, in 1908 twenty, in 1g09 twenty-five, and in 1910 thirty trees Phe 
children collect sufficient money to pay for the tree Last year they obtained 
over seven hundred subscriptions, mostly in pennies. Local joiners supply 


the tree-stakes, and the tree-guards have been provided by generous friend 
of the movement rhis latter item alone represents a contribution of overt 
sixty pounds, more than half of which has been given by the local blacksmith 
rhe children walk in procession through the streets carrying flowers, the boy 
with their spades and headed by a brass band B. Witpt 


WHEAT AND FROSI 
lo tHe Eprror oF Country Livi 
MONSIEUR Dans le nombre 735 (févr. 4) de votre excellent journal, Mr. J. 
Livingston demande s'il y a des froments pour climats rigoureux. Certainement 
nous le cultivons ici (Livonia), et il a une réputation pour la finesse la blancheur 
froment 


et le gotit On le seme en aofit, et le récolte an prochain en juillet ( 
provencal de la Russie supporte un froid de 20 degrés réaumur et des pieds de 
neige Pour Tacquisition de la semence on n'aurait qu’ A s'addresser 
A quelque maison de commerce en céréales tant a Riga, qu’ A St. Petersbourg 
Si cette question vous tient a coeur, vous transcrirez mes lignes en Anglais pout 
satisfaire Mr. Livingston.—M. pe Crauscue, Livonia 
We transcribe our correspondent’s letter with pleasure : “ Sir,—In No 

(February 4th) of your excellent paper, Mr. |]. Livingston asks if there is a wheat 
suitable for rigorous climates. We cultivate one here (Livonia), and it has a 


reputation for fineness, whiteness and flavour It is sown in August and reaped 
in the following July This wheat of the Russian province withstands a 
temperature of 13deg. Fahrenheit and several feet of snow lo acquire the 


grain it is only necessary to write to some corn-merchant either at Riga of 
St. Petersburg.”’— Ep 


MOORCROFT 
lo tue Epiror of Country Livi 
Sir,—In the article which appeared in Country Lire of February tith, which 
described Moorcroft, Birmingham, there is a statement which might create 
some small misapprehension. Mr. Bewlay is not my partner, but acted with me 
as joint architect, and the house as carried out was, therefore, a work of col 


laboration and not of partnership.—Hersert T. BucKLAND 


rHE GRIP OT} EXAMINATIONS 
lo tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirt 

Sir,—Your penetrating article on this subject seems to me, within a certain 
focus of argument, unanswerable But some of the chief reasons which lead 
Lord Cromer, Mr. Hartog and myself to desire a Commission of Inquiry into th 

system remain untouched by your criticism Che area of paid public service 

central and local, is rapidly widening For the recruiting of the Civil Service 
it is essential to retain a form of selection which is free from evil forms of patronage 
and from favouritism. We must, therefore, stick to some form of competition 
for most categories of official employment But the existence of competitive 
examinations affects in a hundred ways the spirit of national education (its method 
of teaching, its secret aims) in almost every grade of school And, as girls and 
women enter for these examinations in ever-growing numbers, the question 
affects the education of girls as well as that of boys Are the present results 
of the system really satisfactory tous ? Does the selective agency of competitive 
examinations succeed in selecting all the types of ability and of imaginative 
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ond 
1 SETTEI IN CHETHAMS HOSPITAI 

mad, ala man ne tre is well as innumerabk oung trees One cannot 
feel surprised that Sir Anthony Cope was desirous of stopping such a dangerous 
practice as that known as firing back,”’ which, if ever resorted to, should be 
done by alocal man who thoroughly understands how to act and knows by the shift 
f the clouds the direction of the wind. Sharpe, the gamekeeper, was a York 
reman. His experience, no doubt, was of the wide tracts of open moorland, 

in su " ntr is method answers fairly well if done by a competent 

per B Bramshill not an open moorland; it is a very old, enclosed 
ur} r, fir, | ind other trees, and it is sad to see the destruction 
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' ent public service You speak as though the wrought by these fires, which were obviously not accidental. The custom of a 
ill-important poit is to test a high power of physical efficiency But do we country is usually founded on experience, and in North Hampshire it is not the 
mot me t , fort f sympat of imagination and of delicate custom to “ burn back.” ~ At the time Sharpe fired the heather a gang of Sir 

jue of ke t " sufficient) endurance Anthony's labourers were employed under the old estate bailiff in beating out 
\ fair uuntry-bred candidates the fires, in the way all fires are extinguished in that neighbourhood. Surely the 
| | formed under the quieter and bailiff and Sir Anthony Cope, whose lives have been spent at Bramshill, are thy 
i type indispensable idmini best judges of how to put out heath fires, rather than the paid sery int 
' neicdat ! rdjusting our t London sportsmen ? Ihe jury have formed their verdict on the theory 
! re ow uickly reached that every stranger ought to be allowed on his own limited judgment 
W ! 
. " 
i ! ut 
il 
il ! i ti 
‘ ' 
n naida 
! don 1 
il ee] balit 
inn t 
temati 
| | 
Lot HiiNe WITH \ CAMEI 
I ! I ( ny Laps 
| ! rie ! ul 
| i} ip ken | mH mm Otte 
i 1) I i " mel plou mm \t the 
' iped lik i i rm 
| 1 mt e tor 
! i t in I i | 
yl ( it ised int district, probabl 
t | ( ‘1 Dt 
HEATHILE FIRES IN) HAMPSHTIRI 
| | i on Cor tt Lunt 
i ‘ 1 publ | mn oartich I 
1 byeet " nthe Law 
( 1 th \! ' 
i \nthor Coy Bar { PLOUGHING IND SOWING IN THE PUNJAB 
It | | rvan the i heey 
, ntit t! | n righ er the to employ any means he may think fit to arrest a_ fire It is a 
| , ni It feul i m | tined by either side in beautiful theory, but not practical, for strangers are not the best judges in local 
ly lin Sir An , ( e sued for an injunction against the affairs—certainly not a North Countryman, as is proved by this case in point 
' ' been 1 for the gentlemen who were Much surprise has been expressed at the finding of the jury in favour of the game 
nal id ha { e. at once forbidden their servant keeper, and one is tempted to suggest that the point ought to be raised and 
fr f athe pt wi pecial permission ; but the extra tested as to the exact authority a paid gamekeeper has on an estate where hi 
' bit i ‘ er appears to rule the syndicate in employers are only renting the right of shooting, and who care nothing for the 
mer The ndicate were merely renting the sporting preservation of trees or any sort of sport except that which they have paid for ; 
i ippea bet lent to be farming any adjacent land ind all M.P.H.’s will agree that, if keepers of this kind are to be allowed such a 
ut | T " ith return tickets for a day in the free hand, hunting over land let to shooting syndicates will be an impos 
1 | 1 neler that hould not have sibility WILLiamM Suirn 
" ‘ nel per The ju probably knowing 
litth " i mt ife und ill ke f heath fires, have CHETHAMS HOSPITAI 
n a t unekeeper, thou what wal it will do him i fo tue Eprror or “* Country Lirt 
! evident. ‘I means that the gamekeeper can, at his own discretion, set Sir,—I was greatly interested in Mr. Wheatley’s article in last week's Country 
fire to tl nil pretence of helping put out a fire Now, last vear Lire on Chetham’s Hospital. He refers to the beautiful furniture preserved 
nearl | t ther dest lon the Bramshill Estate there Phe enclosed photograph of a settee shows one of the finest of thes 
pieces It was originally in the drawing 
room of Crumpsall Hall, Chetham’s mansion 
on the outskirts of Manchester, and was _ pre 
sented to the Hospital by Miss Frere in 1842 : 
rhe lreres were descended from the Chetham 
family G. ¢ 
ARCHITECTURAL COPYRIGHT 
To tue Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sirk,—The pamphlet reprinting letters and 
opinions by a variety of writers from Country 
Lire in respect to the Copyright Bill and archi 
tecture Is very interesting One thing at least 
should be cleared up and set right, for no 
client certainly should have the exclusive legal 
right to the design of any building and, beyond 
a doubt, no one else should be permitted to 
repeat an architect’s design without his consent ’ 
An architect friend built a pair of houses at 
Harrow, whereupon his design was repeated 
over and over again on adjacent land b 


speculators who paid him nothing whatever 


Ihe only instance known to me of an architect 
repeating a previous design line by line resulted 
in an enormous failure. The acoustic charactet 
of a chapel was so satisfactory that its architect 
to 


exactly like it elsewhere, which was done, 


was commissioned erect another chapel 


the same plans, specifications and materials ; 


but the acoustic qualities were gone, and no 
one ever knew why If the Government 
claims income-tax upon an architect’s work 


he should be 
Years ago the authorities of Somerset 


it is only right and proper that 
protec ted 
House requested me to call. 1 was shown from 
pillar to post, till at last, finding the gentleman 
matter I had been summoned 


in charge of the 


upon, he said, as if collecting his thoughts, *‘ What case is this ?” and going up 
to a cabinet he extracted from a pile a paper referring to all the many drawings 
which I had shown at the Royal Academy, the list having been compiled from 
old XC ademy 


right works,” 


catalogues. Thereupon, I was cross-examined as to my “ cop 
whilk 


but 


which indiscriminately were reckoned as painted pictures, 


my interlocutor insisted that I must be an 
told him that if would find a market for my 
inventory, I would gladly pay the income-tax he had in view 


I heard no more of the matter Maurice B 


artist. This I did not dispute, 






* COPY rights,”’ of which he had this 
Needless to sa‘ 










ADAMS 











